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HIS VISIT. 


Berryville was noted for the health and longevity 
of its inhabitants, and boasted no less than 
eleven hale and vigorous old men who were 
nearer ninety than eighty, and two who had 
safely rounded the last decade and were advancing 
toward one hundred with scarcely a sign of 
infirmity. 

Consequently Ephraim Peters, who was only 
“jest turned eighty-seven,”’ saw no reason, in so 
large a company of contemporaries, to regard 
himself as an old man. In fact, although his 
hair was snow-white and his face seemed to be 
principally composed of wrinkles, his heart was 
young, and his heels were a surprisingly good 
match for it. 

It was with some apprehension, therefore, that 
he viewed his niece Adaline, from Edgetown, 
when she told him that his age was not respected 
by the rising generation. 

“If you was to come to Edgetown, uncle,” she 
said, warmly, ‘‘you’d see how folks treat a man 
that’s lived to be as old as you be. Why, folks 
in Edgetown would be proud to fetch an’ carry 
for you, an’ not expect you to go gallivantin’ 
up-hill an’ down-dale same as you did when you 
was twenty. You're deservin’ of the best there is 
now!” 

Mr. Peters pondered on her words, and the 
thought that he was not receiving all the attention 
due to him in Berryville rankled in his mind. It 
was, therefore, without much difficulty that 
Adaline extracted from him a promise to make 
her a week’s visit when summer came. As the 
time approached for the fulfilment of this promise, 
Mr. Peters’s comrades discovered that he was 
uneasy about the whole affair, though he tried 
not to show it. 

“I s’pose,”’ remarked Wilson Stone, the night 
before Mr. Peters was to start on his trip, “you'll 
take the stage to Ridgeby, an’ the cars from there, 
an’ change when you git to the junction.” 

“You seem to have been studyin’ pooty close 
on the subject,” remarked Mr. Peters, amiably. 
**T cal’late that’s "bout what I shall hev to do, as 
there don’t seem to be no other means pervided to 
git me there. But I’ll walk as keerful as I ken, | ® 
crossin’ the tracks at the junction, if that’s layin’ 
on your mind,’’ he added. “I aint forgot how 
much older I be than you, Wilson; it’s a good 
two months, aint it? 

‘An’ the fust night when I git back,” continued 
Mr. Peters, “‘I want it understood you're all to 
come round to the house an’ talk over my visit. 
That is to say, if you ken arrange your engage- 
ments 8o's to leave that evenin’ free." 

His old friends missed him a good deal during 
his week’s absence, but on the morning of his 
return he hailed Wilson Stone from the top of the 
stage, and told him to ‘“‘convene the boys’’ at 
half-past six that evening. 

‘We'll hev time to talk things up pooty well 
before mail time,’’ he screamed im his shrill old 
voice, ‘‘an’ I shall want to walk down to the office 
with you boys when the stage comes in, so’s to 
stretch my legs an’ get aired up some before 
bedtime.”’ 

When the group of old friends were all gathered 
on the Peters’ broad “south stoop,” many 
questions were put to Ephraim as to his visit. 
He seemed slow about answering at first, but 
finally somebody made a remark which opened 
the flood-gates of his speech, and he broke out 
hurriedly with, “I tell ye what ’tis, I don’t want 
no more visitin’ where I’m goin’ to be respected, 
an’ that’s all there is to it!” 

The group stared at him, but nobody spoke. 

“I thought ‘twas goin’ to be a fine thing,”’ 
continued Mr. Peters, with increasing animation. 
“I'd ’bout concluded folks didn’t set enough store 
by me here in Berryville, but they do. I have 
all the store set by me here that I want! 

‘‘When I got to Edgetown there was Adaline 
waitin’ for me, with a low kerridge an’ her oldest 
boy. She took me by the arm an’ led me to that 
kerridge, whilst the boy grabbed my satchel 
same’s if he expected the heft of it would drag my 
arm out’n its socket, an’ then betwixt ’em they 
h’isted me inter the kerridge, same’s if I was 
feeble. Me, that’s clumb up an’ down the Berry- 
ville stage in wet weather ! 

“That was the beginnin’ of it. Folks come in 
to see me, jest as if I was a livin’ show. They 
was chock full 0’ respect, but lawzee! the way 
they’d ask me when my buthday come, an’ if I 
could remember ten years back, an’ how much I 
could hear, an’ so on! An’ them children of 
Adaline’s, they kept right after me the hull durin’ 
time. "Twas, ‘Don’t set in that draft, Uncle 
Ephr’im!’ ‘Sha’n’t I read to you now, Uncle 
Ephr’im?’ ‘Don’t you think you'd better lay 
down, Uncle Ephr’im ?’ ‘Let me help you down 
them steps, Uncle Ephr’im’—till I was so riled I 
could scussly keep from lettin’ on how I felt. 

‘‘When I went to meetin’ everybody made way 
fer me, an’ they stuck me way up front an’ give 
me anear trumpet. An’ after meetin’ the minister 
offered to hev the Bible class moved down from 


the gallery, so’s ’t I wouldn’t hev to climb the 
stairs; an’ there -was~a_ hull line o’ folks with 
kerridges waitin’ to ride me home. 

“I b’lieve I sh’d hev been downright sick if I’d 
stayed in Edgetown another day,”’ asserted Mr. 
Peters, decidedly. ‘‘An’ added to everythin’ 
else, Adaline took sech care bout my food that I 
aint hardly eat a meal in peace sence I went away. 
She was so sca’t fer fear things would disagree 
with me. 

“T’ve eat a sizeable piece o’ mince-pie a’ready, 
an’ I’m cal’latin’ to stow away another ‘fore 
bedtime,” said Mr. Peters, recklessly, ‘An’ I 
was thinkin’,’”’ he said, addressing Wilson Stone, 
as the distant rattle of the stage caused a move- 
ment suggestive of departure in the group, ‘‘you 
might tell them grandsons o’ yours that to-morrer 
bids fair to be a good fishin’ day, an’ if they'll be 
on hand ready to walk to Jones’s Crick by six 
o’clock, I’ll go along with ’em an’ give ‘em some 
p’ints!” 
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TRUE COURTESY. 


Among the many anecdotes told illustrating the 
great courtesy and kindness of Phillips Brooks, is 


one about an elderly lady from the West, who | | 


passed a winter in Boston the year before the 
death of the great preacher. Her life had been 
one of toil, with but few opportunities for educa- 
tion or culture, but she had a kindly spirit that 
won her the affection of many friends. 


Shortly after her arrival her niece was greatly 
surprised one morning when the old lady an- 
nounced that she was expecting a visit from Phil- 
lips Brooks. 

“Why, auntie, how does that happen ? I did 
not know you knew Mr. Brooks. 

“I don’t, my dear,” was the placia response, 
“but I’ve read his sermons, and being as I am 
a stranger in the place, and considerable older 
than he is, I sent him a note and fixed a day for 
him to call; and he sent word he would be pleased 
to call this afternoon.” 

Probably the old lady never realized the full 
extent of Mr. Brooks’s courtesy, although she 
was greatly Pi pleased by his visit; and it is doubt- 
ful if he thought of it himself, save as a natural 
and simple thing to do. 

In telling this story the niece added : ‘Of course 
I knew just how good Mr. Brooks always was, 
so I wasn’t as much surprised at that as I was 
when we aunt announced her intention of going 
to Beve | to visit Doctor Holmes. It was June 
then, and she quite reproached herself that she 
had not made some effort to see the great poet 
before. I knew Doctor Holmes was not very 
strong, and beside that I own I feared for my 
aunt's reception. She was such a kindly old soul 
I could not bear that she should have her feelings 
hurt. But my trouble was unnecessary. 

“She went to Beverly, and Doctor Holmes not 

snd received her kindly but gave her his picture 

a eee and she came home perfectly 


ap little act that has won the affection of 
a young student is told of Doctor Holmes: 

A young woman was walking down Beacon 
Street one day, when a carriage stopped near her 
and she recognized the occupant as Doctor Holmes. 
She approached the carriage and opened the door 
for him. As he stepped out he looked up with a 
pee smile, expecting to recognize a friend. 

plying to the look, the young woman said, 
“No, you don’t know me, Doctor Holmes, but I 
wanted to do this for you.” 

“Thank you. We are never so old, my dear, 
as not to like this sort of thing,”’ responded the 
poet, with a kindly smile that will always be a 
dear remembrance to the girl. 
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BETTER OMITTED. 


A German paper, which is not always so funny 
as it aims to be, reports this conversation : 


Aunt—“T wish to do something to please you on 
your birthday, Charley, but, first I want to ask 
the teacher how you behave in school.” 

Charley—«It you really wish to please me, 
aunty, don’t ask him.’ 
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‘‘Hello!”’ said Bill, gruffly, 
without stopping. 


sheriff. ‘Don’t you be in 
such a rush. ‘Tisn’t chore- 


time, and your house isn’t on 





BY 
CHARLES MINER THOMPSON. 


In Six Chapters.—Chapter II. 


The Coin becomes literally a ‘‘Cart-Wheel”’ Dollar. 


On the afternoon on which Mr. Josselyn made 
the momentous discovery that, when the dollar of 
1804 was taken from him, he was robbed not 
merely of one dollar, but of eight hundred dollars, 
Bill Young was walking homeward through the 
thick dust. 

Bill was a youth some eighteen years old. His 
tall, lanky, loose-jointed form was clothed in a 
pair of old brown trousers supported by a single 
suspender-strap, a flannel shirt of no particular 
color, a pair of cowhide boots, and a wide-brimmed 
hat of coarse straw. 

His big, dirty, large-knuckled hands swung 
loosely at his sides, like the swingles of flails. 

His head was bent downward, as if he saw in 
the road something particularly interesting. His 
face was thin; his blue eyes were sharp, shifty 
and deep-set. His nose was prominent and aqui- 
line, his chin retreating, and his low forehead 
was thickly overhung with long, sandy hair. 

His face, neck and hands were brick-red from 
sunburn. His expression was not prepossessing, | fire, for I just came from there.” 
and there was something not quite honest-looking | Bill stopped and faced the 
about the rounded shoulders and hanging head. | sheriff. 

By the exercise of such talents as he had, | ‘Just step back here a mite,” 
William had won the reputation of being the | said Gordon. ‘1 want to talk 
leading reprobate of the community. His father, | to you a little bit. What are 
a weak man, had long resigned all claim to that | you so unsociable about, any- 
bad eminence in favor of his son. In spite of his way? You aint afraid of the 
success, however, Bill was not happy. He knew | sheriff, are you ?”’ 
himself hated and feared by the young people, | Bill, thus urged, stepped 
despised and distrusted by his elders. Such is quite close to the wheel, and 
the disadvantage of a greatness such as Bill’s. | stood there, looking sullen. He 

However, William was now feeling well satis- began to swing his boots against 
fied with himself, for he had a dollar which did | the tire. It gave him an ex- 
not belong to him. It was the dollar of 1804. | cuse not to look the sheriff in 
He would have been in the seventh heaven of |theeye. His hand, in his pock- 
guilty bliss and somewhere in the woods had he | et, clutched his ill-gotten dollar 
known the real value of that dollar. | tightly. 

But William’s luck—which, as he said, was| ‘What d’ye want ?’’ he said. 
“agin him’’—denied him this knowledge. What! ‘Why, you see,”’ said the 
satisfaction he had, moreover, was lessened by | sheriff, elaborately, ‘‘I haven't 
fear of discovery. seen you for so long that I kind 

He might be sent to the county jail if he were | of thought I'd like a little talk 
known to be the thief. Though he thought Mr. | with you about matters and 
Josselyn was ‘‘pretty small potatoes’’ in point of | things. Been ’way up to your 
wit and executive vigor, and the sheriff himself | house to see you, too, and it’s 
more powerful in his own conceit than in fact, | hot driving this weather. Hard 
those two, by laying their heads together, might | on me, and hard on the horse. 
possibly manage to trap even so astute a youth as | I hate to stop him right here in 
himself. | the sun 80, seeing he’s all of a 

As he trudged along, weighing his chances, his | lather. Why don’t you jump 
ease-loving disposition suggested that he would | in and ride back to town with 
be more comfortable without his boots. So he| me, and then we can talk com- 
seated himself, and with some grunting, succeeded | fortably. What d’ye say ?”’ 
in pulling them off. This proceeding disclosed the | “T haint got anything to do 
fact that stockings formed no part of William’s | in town,” said Bill. 
wardrobe. Taking the boots by their straps in| By this time the sheriff had 
one hand, he went on barefooted. | looked Bill completely over. 

Over the top of the hill in front of him—for in | that the boy kept his left hand stubbornly in his 
Vermont you are always either going up a hill or pocket. He could guess, too, from the bulge 
down one—now appeared a man in a buggy. Bill | there that the hand was not open, but closed. 
recognized him at once as Si Gordon. It was | ‘‘Humph!” he thought. “Got it right there in 


Bill and the Sheriff. 











‘*Hold on there!’”’ said the | 












imperatively. He had amused himself enough 
now, and was ready to take his captive and the 
precious dollar into possession. ‘Come, take 
your hand out of your pocket, and hop in. 
Come, look alive! In with you!” 

Bill cast an eye furtively about the landscape. 
He noted that as he 
faced the buggy he 
stood directly. in line 
with the boundary wall 
between the Snow and 
the Hodgkin farms, and 
that if he should face 
up the road, he would 
bring into line a maple- 

tree that stood in its 


Johnny Snow “shows off.” 


| beyond. 

| He slowly withdrew his hand from his pocket, 
and climbed into the buggy. The two then rode 

| away together toward the village. Both were 


eaten a great many raspberries, and searched a 
spruce-tree for gum. 

At present, both his arms were bent at the 
elbow and gyrating rapidly, his downward bent, 
bare toes were kicking up the dust, and from his 
mouth came the chough, chough, chough of an 
overworked locomotive on an up-grade. 

Mingling fact and fancy, he considered himeelf 
to be the passenger express three hours late. He 
intermitted his puffing occasionally to utter a very 
good imitation of the sound of a steam-whistle. 

He was thus occupied when he came directly 
abreast of the boundary wall between the Snow 
and the Hodgkin farm, and directly in line with 
the maple-tree that stood in the first slight bend of 
the road, and the elm in the pasture beyond. 

Here he hit his toe on something hard, which 
hurt. 

“Ouch!” he said, standing on one leg and 
grasping the injured toe in his hand. ‘Train- 
wreckers been a-putting a boulder on the track !"’ 

His glance wandered over the road in search of 
the ‘“‘boulder.”’ In the dust before him gleamed 
something white. He put his foot down at once, 
and hurriedly picked up the shining disk. 

‘““‘Whoop!”’ he shouted, after the first look at 
his prize; and with the dollar clutched tightly in 
one hand he turned five cart-wheels in succession 
up the road. The cart-wheels made him rather 
dizzy. In attempting the sixth, he sat down hard 
in the middle of the road. Somewhat calmed by 
this expenditure of energy, and by the shock to 
his system in which it ended, he opened his fist 
more carefully to examine the dollar. He looked 
at the date; it was 1804! 

At this, he jumped to his feet, turned five more 
cart-wheels, danced about, threw his bare legs 
violently in every direction, and uttered a succes- 
sion of Indian war-cries. 

A cow in the pasture raised bland, astonished 
eyes upon him, and in her consternation let the 
grass drop from her foolishly open mouth. Shc 
gazed at him attentively a moment, then wheeled, 
tossed her heels and tail high in air, and started 
on a bee-line for the far end of the pasture. 

The hawk sailing calmly about far above must 
have thought that the smail human being below 
was having a new and elaborate kind of fit, and 
observed him with scientific curiosity, but without 
sympathy. 

Johnny, however, saw neither the cow nor 
the hawk. All at once seized with the convic- 
tion that the dollar could not be that of 184, 
he abruptly stopped his shouting and hopping, 
and examined the coin again. There was no 
mistake; it was the dollar of 1804! 

Sure of this momentous fact, he started to 
run home as fast as he could. He was soon 
out of breath, and had to fall into a walk. 
But this he still had energy enough to enliven 
now and then either with a joyous kick or with 
an ear-piercing yell. 

What could he not do with eight hundred 

. dollars! Raise the mortgage on the farm, 
which was a paltry four hundred, for one 
thing. Then his mother would regard him as 

a man, and would let him have coffee at break- 

fast! Then his grandfather would look upon 

him as upon one whose opinion is valuable, 
and ask his advice whether to keep the meadow 
for grass or turn it to corn and potatoes. 

He decided that corn and potatoes would be 


He had noticed | first slight curve, and an elm in the pasture | best, and his grandfather said the decision showed 


| he knew the whole science of farming. 

| Then, too, he would buy his sister, Susan, the 
| cabinet-organ for which she was pining, and then 
she would look up to him gratefully ever after. 


indeed the sheriff, returning from an unsuccessful | his pocket, I’ll bet. Take a smarter chap than he | laughing in their sleeves—the sheriff at the neat-| And, well—he might perhaps get something for 


visit to the Youngs’ in search of Bill himself. | is to fool Si Gordon, I guess.” 
William paused a moment. He was tempted to| ‘Oh, I guess you have business in town,” 


decamp. But he reflected that the chances were | Gordon said aloud, with an air of friendly insist-| sheriff. No! there was a hole in William’s | else. 


much against Gordon knowing anything about | ence. He felt so sure of that dollar that he was 
the theft so soon; that Gordon had probably seen | inclined to joke Bill a little. ‘Your mother 
him as quickly as he had seen Gordon, and that, | wanted some soda or something at the store, I 


| ness of his capture, Bill at the uselessness of it. 
For the dollar did not go with Bill and the 


pocket, and when he withdrew his hand, the coin 
| slipped down his trouser-leg and fell noiselessly 
| in the dust, where it had been covered by a deft 


| himself, too—a baseball bat and a “‘store”’ ball, he 
| concluded, would please him more than anything 
If he had these, he would certainly be 
| elected captain of the nine! 

The rest of the money—since he could think of 
nothing else to do with it—he would put in the 


if so, his taking to the woods might be deemed a| guess. You'd better go back and get it, seems ’s | movement of his foot as he stepped into the | bank so that he might be rich when he was old. 


suspicious circumstance. Anyway, the proceeding | though you had. Like’s not she’s depending on 

would be unworthy a man of boldness and reso- | it for biscuit to-night.” 

lution. 
Accordingly he walked confidently on, swinging | uneasy, but outwardly unmoved, if sullen. 

his boots in his hand, as who should say, ‘Behold | 


“Well, then it’s saleratus, or something,” | 


| buggy. Now, as the possession of the dollar was 
| the only thing that could connect William with 


| better reason for laughing. 
The road now lay baking in the hot afternoon 


| At this point in his pleasing reverie, he was met 
| by a double carriage full of city folk from the 


“She don’t want any sody,”’ said Bill, inwardly | its theft, the sheriff was not the one who had the | camp near the pond. With these people he was 


on very friendly terms. With, however, a vague 
| sense that to exult publicly was unworthy a man, 


the trustfulness of an innocent mind!” But first | insisted the sheriff. ‘The women folks are | sun. For a long time it was undisturbed by horse | he made his shining face as completely indifferent 


he shifted,the dollar from his right to his left | always wanting something of the sort. If she 
pocket, where he held it firmly in his closed hand. | didn’t say anything about it, why, then you can 
And he kept his sharp eyes stealthily on the | kind of surprise her with it. These little agree- 
sheriff. | able surprises are always welcome to the women.” 

‘‘Whoa, there!”’ said Gordon to his horse, as 
he came near. ‘Hello, Bill!” he added, to} Bill. 


Young. | ‘Well, I guess you do,” said the sheriff, 


}orman. Butatlength into the quiet burst Johnny 
| Snow. He had forgotten the sorrow of his forced 
departure from the store even as he had forgotten 
the potatoes he was to hoe. He had been a long 


these things. He had found two bird’s nests, 
both ‘‘old,”’ chased a chipmunk into the wall, 


as possible. 

He concluded not to tell about the dollar. No! 
he would talk to these people as equa! to equal, as 
| one millionaire may talk to another. He might 


«I don’t know as I want to go to town,” said | while on the way—quite long enough to forget | even be a little haughty, and leave them impressed 


| and wondering at his manly independence. 
“Hello, Johnny,” called Mr. Dana, who was 
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driving. ‘‘How about the cart-wheels? Still turn- 
ing, eh ?”’ 

Johnny tried.to preserve a dignified gravity, but 
the attempt ended in an intelligent grin. 

‘‘Miss Day,” said Mr. Dana, turning to address 
a pretty young lady in the back seat, ‘‘you're a 
newcomer at Camp Lookout. You're unfamiliar 
with our young friend Johnny’s accomplishments. 
Johnny, turn a few cart-wheels for the lady.” 

Johnny stole a glance at Miss Day, caught her 
eye and was plunged into confusion. He grinned 
harder than ever, and felt that haughtiness was 
beyond him. But he showed not the slightest 
intention of turning cart-wheels. 

“Come,” said Mr. Dana, ‘‘we’ll pass round the 
hat.” 

A temporary gleam came into Johnny’s eyes, 
but was immediately extinguished by the thought 
of the eight hundred dollars in his pocket: What 
were pennies to him, now? Still, it might be well 
to consider an offer. 

‘Pass round the hat first!’’ said Johnny, with 
an air of business caution. 

There was much laughter in the carriage over 
this. The pretty young lady was delighted; her 
eyes danced. John ‘looked at her furtively. He 
was too happy to feel hurt, but he wondered what 
she thought so funny. There was nothing laugh- 
able about his remark that he could see. He 
would soon show her that he was not to be laughed 
at. 

“All right,” said Mr. Dana. “But if you 
always drive bargains like that, you'll own the 
store some day.”’ 

Mr. Dana spoke that as if it were a warning. 
Johnny reflected that city folks were queer, and 
excused him. Meanwhile, Mr. Dana took off his 
hat, dropped a dime into it, and passed it to the 
others. 

“There,” said he when the other campers had 
all given some coin or other, ‘‘we’ve collected the 
cash, but you know you can’t have the money till 
you’ve earned it!” 

«Lemme see how much,”’ said Johnny. There 
was new laughter at this; but Johnny was undis- 
turbed. His turn was coming. Mr. Dana held 
the hat down so that Johnny might look within. 
This he did with great gravity, and counted the 
money. There were two dimes and two nickels— 
thirty cents. Thirty cents were not worth working 
for by a capitalist—he couldn’t turn cart-wheels 
for that. No; his first plan was best. 

“T haven't got any use for thirty cents,’’ said 
he, with much scorn. 

‘What, isn’t it enough!’’ exclaimed Mr. Dana, 
rather hurt by Johnny’s ungraciousness. Pretty 
Miss Day began to look grave. : 

“Ob yes, it’s enough, I guess,” said Johnny. 
Then he added with comical pompousness, “I guess 
I can afford to do ‘em for nothing, seeing it’s 
you.” 

And he did. He turned four cart-wheels up the 
road in beautiful style, and four more coming 
back. Then he stopped, breathless and smiling. 

Cries of ‘Good! good !’’ came from the carriage, 
and all clapped their hands. Miss Day clapped 
hers particularly bard. 

“Here, Johnny,”’ cried Mr. Dana, ‘‘you’d better 
take the money. It’s yours, you've earned it.”’ 

Pretty Miss Day looked as if she thought so, 
too, and the others added their entreaties. He 
resisted some time, but finally yielded and pocketed 
the money. His friends in the carriage made it a 
personal matter, and he felt that he should be 
impolite if he refused. The carriage went on. 
But so long as it remained in sight, Johnny turned 
cart-wheels back and forth across the road. He 
would not have admitted it; but he was ‘“‘showing 
off”’ for the benefit of Miss Day, who was looking 
back and smiling. 

When at length the carriage disappeared, he 
turned and ran hard all the way home, so full of 
joy that it seemed to him he should leap out of his 
skin. He scattered the hens in the yard in every 
direction, gave the back door a great slap with his 
hand which swung it violently open, and burst 
into the kitchen. 

“OQ ma!’’ he cried, and thrust his hands deep 
into his pockets. 

Alas, those cart-wheels! His eyes grew big, his 
face solemn, his jaw dropped. There was not a 
coin of any size in either pocket! 

(To be continued.) 


* 
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HEALTH ON A MOUNTAIN-TOP.. 


A striking indication of the comparative freedom 
of the higher regions of the atmosphere from 
floating germs has been noticed in Scotland. 
During the past twelve years a meteorological 
observatory has been maintained on the summit 
of Ben Nevis. Members of the observatory staff 
who have resided on the mountain-top have been 
remarkably free from sickness, although they are 
exposed to very inclement weather. 

In particular, it has been noted that they do not 
suffer from catarrh, and other affections of the 
mucous membrane and air-passages, as long as 
they remain on the mountain; but when they 
return to live at a low level they are especially 
subject to attacks of influenzal catarrh. 

The explanation offered is that the freedom 
from disease during residence on the mountain is 
due to. the comparative absence of deleterious 
organisms in the air there, while the liability to 
influenzal affections on descending into the low- 
lands arises from the peculiar susceptibility of the 
mucous surfaces—so long accustomed to pure 








air—to the attacks of the germs that swarm at the 
bottom of the atmospheric ocean. 

Ben Nevis is Only forty-four hundred feet in 
height, but in the rigorous climate of Scotland 
this elevation is sufficient to bring about a sharp 
distinction in the condition of the air between the 
mountain-top and the valleys. 


— 
> 





GLORY. 


Opi c of long-suffering, ith tol bat A sweet 
rize that 3 sought with but never found: 
In| iy AS every envious life denied 
to ears that hear nota sweet sound. 
ain thou fatal scourge of human pride! 


Selected. — Giulio Bussi (Aubrey de Vere). 
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A FIRST INVESTMENT. 


Yearning for a speedy Fortune.—An attractive Opening, 
and what went iato it. 

When Bartley Sanford was about nineteen 
years old he had a strong desire to become 
wealthy, but no inclination to the slow, hard, 
careful, patient work a young man must do 
before he can lay the foundation of a successful 
business career. 

Bartley had started out in life with the convic- 
tion that there were easier ways of acquiring 
wealth than by honestly earning it. He did not 
really intend to do anything dishonest, nor was 
he by any means an unprincipled boy; but he 
had a contempt for the plodding methods of the 
ordinary men he saw about him. There must be 
no small beginnings in his business career! 

He kept his eye upon the advertisements of 
‘business chances”’ in the papers, and read eagerly 
all the offers of immediate wealth to those who 
should engage in ventures the nature of which 
was to be revealed to those only who should 
address the advertiser. 

Bartley sent for circulars and ‘full particulars” 
and ‘sample outfits’’ of all sorts of things with 
which he was to make from three to five hundred 
dollars a month ‘‘at a small outlay,’’ and with 
“but little effort.” Some advertisers were so 
prodigally generous as to offer a ‘‘complete out- 
fit’’ free of charge—outfits with which a man 
could ‘‘easily make from five to fifteen dollars a 
day.”’ But Bartley found that none of them 
really offered something for nothing. 

The “light and agreeable’’ occupation usually 
meant tramping from door to door with a furni- 
ture polish or a silver-plating outfit, or canvassing 
for some article that he was told persuasively 
“every housewife would buy the moment she saw 
a” 

Bartley tried one of these tempting offers after 
he had read the testimony of an agent who had 
made eighty-nine dollars a week at an outlay of 
but twelve. 

A “sample outfit’? of these valuable articles 
was offered for one dollar, and Bartley sent his 
dollar. A week later he received by express a 
dozen wire contrivances for taking pie-pans from 
the oven. These he was to sell at fifty cents each, 
and thus make a clear profit of five dollars. With 
the pie-pan lifters came a little printed form of 
speech to be used while “introducing’’ this ‘‘in- 
valuable article’’ to the ‘lady of the house.”’ 

Bartley learned this little speech, but before he 
could utter two lines of it to the first “lady” upon 
whom he called she shut the door in his face. 

“T never buy anything of peddlers!"’ snapped 
she. 

Other “ladies of the house’’ sent word by pert 
servant-girls that they didn’t wish to see him, or 
anything he might be “introducing.” One un- 
feeling woman put her head out of a window, 
when he was at her gate, and remarked that if he 
came into the yard she would unchain the big dog 
that he had heard growling in the back yard. 

The advertisement had stated that selling these 
pie-pan lifters was “light and agreeable work,’’ 
and the circular letter had requested Bartley not 
to get discouraged if he met with ‘‘an occasional 
rebuff.”’ But after tramping about the whole of 
one day without gaining anything but rebuffs, 
Bartley went home with all his lifters. There he 
found that he could not even give them away, for 
when he offered one free to his grandmother, she 
said : 

‘I’ve always used a corner of my apron or a 
dish-towel for lifting my pies from the oven, and 
I never could get used to using that thing. I’m 
much obliged, Bartley, but you’d better give it to 
some one who will use it.”’ 

Though Bartley soon discovered that he could 
not make a fortune selling anything from door to 
door, he was still quite sure that there were easier 
and quicker ways of making money than by 
giving two or three years to learn a business, and 
then having to win success slowly by hard work. 

When he was twenty years old he came into 
possession of two hundred dollars, left to him by 
his grandfather, who had thought that Bartley 
might need the money at that age to complete his 
education; but Bartley had left school when he 
was nineteen, and when he received his two hun- 
dred dollars he resolved to double and treble it in 
some such fortunate investment as he found 
offered by this advertisement in a weekly news- 
paper : 

‘“WaNnTED.—A bright, energetic young man 
who can invest one or two hundred dollars in a 
business in which the investment will be more 
than doubled in a month. Permanent situation 
at $100 per month, and a share of the profits to 
the right party.” 

Now none of Bartley’s associates of his age 








were earning one hundred dollars a month, for 
the good reason that the services of inexperienced 
young men are not worth that amount of money. 

Bartley had a certain contempt for many of 
these young men who were “‘grubbing along,” as 
he expressed it, on five or eight or ten dollars a 
week. He would show them that a wide-awake 
young fellow could do better than that. 

Bartley wrote to Messrs. White & Martin, of 
Chicago, whose names and address appeared with 
the advertisement. He told them that he lived 
within forty miles of Chicago, that he had two 
hundred dollars to invest in some ‘‘safe and sure”’ 
business, and that he would like to secure a 
paying situation. 

The next day but one following a reply came. 
Messrs. White & Martin were quite sure that 
Bartley was the man they were looking for. They 
gave no particulars regarding their business, but 
wrote that it would be best for Bartley to come to 
Chicago, as the expense of the trip would be light, 
and a personal interview was necessary. They 
closed by urging him to bring his capital with 
him, as there were other applicants for the place, 
and the matter must be settled without delay. 

“If,’’ wrote Messrs. White & Martin, ‘all is 
not entirely satisfactory on both sides, you need 
not expect an engagement. It is fair to warn you 
in this manner.” 

It seemed perfectly fair to Bartley. Indeed, his 
eagerness was so whetted by the insidious warning 
that he went to Chicago the very next day, without 
telling any one of his intention. He could go to 
Chicago, see Messrs. White & Martin, and return 
to his own home in six or seven hours, and his 
absence. would excite no remark. 

Bartley had little difficulty in finding the adver- 
tised street and number. It was a shabby old 
building, and there was no look of prosperity 
about the office in it. 

‘But one can’t always judge by appearances,” 
thought Bartley, as he walked down a long, dark 
and unswept hall to ‘‘Room 28.’’ On the door 
was nothing but a badly printed business card of 
White & Martin. 

Mr. White himself opened the door to Bartley’s 
knock, and greeted him with extreme cordiality. 

“Pray excuse the barren appearance of our 
office,’ said Mr. White, glibly. ‘Had you come 
three days later you would have found us in our 
new offices. We are just fitting up an elegant 
suite in a splendid building over on La Salle Street. 
My partner, Mr. Martin, is over there now getting 
our new furniture into shape. I'll take you over 
and show you the new office if he doesn’t come in 
very soon.’ 

Meantime Mr. White had placed a chair for 
Bartley. He went on briskly : 

‘“‘But business before pleasure, Mr. Sanford. 
That’s the motto we go by, and the great success 
of the Rocky Mountain Gold Investment Com- 
pany is due in part to our always living up to 
that motto. You'must always expect to attend to 
business first if you come into our firm, Mr. 
Sanford.” 

**I should expect to do that,’’ said Bartley. 

‘Well, the first thing to be done is to explain 
the business to you. If it don’t strike you favor- 
ably, all you have to do is to say so and no harm 
done. A young man of about your age has just 
left here who is so eager to take the place that he 
offered me a bonus of fifty dollars for it, but as 
your letter came before his I felt under a moral 
obligation to let you have the first chance, although 
I’ve had three applications for the place.” 

‘*What is the place like ?”” asked Bartley. 

**We represent the Rocky Mountain Gold Invest- 
ment Company, the chief office of which is in San 
Francisco—this Chicago branch is a new thing, 
and we haven’t got fully started yet. Before we 
go into our new office we want a confidential clerk 
and secretary, who can answer questions intelli- 
gently and take charge of the office while Mr. 
Martin and I are out, as we have to’ be a great 
deal. Your letter shows that you write a good 
hand, and if you'll pardon me for saying it, you 
look like the very kind of a young man we. want. 
In fact I like your appearance better than that of 
any of the other applicants.” 

‘“‘Thank you,” said Bartley, thinking Mr. White 
a most agreeable man. 
bill.” 


‘Well, I think you’d fill it admirably, and the 


company would gladly pay you one hundred 
dollars a month for your services with a chance of 
something better by and by. And now about your 
capital. ‘The stock of the company is so absolutely 
certain to double ‘in value within sixty days that it 
has all been withdrawn from the market. But we 
want our secretary to be interested with us, and I 


have authority to make over ten shares to him, at | 


twenty dollars a share. 
a month.” 

“Indeed ?’’ said Bartley, not knowing what else 
to say. 

**Yes. We've decided that our confidential clerk 


It will be worth forty in 





*<I’d do my best to fill the | 





his two hundred dollars and laid the money on 
the desk. 

“Ah, this is what I like,” said Mr. White, 
telling the truth for the first time during the inter- 
view. “Give me the man of quick perception who 
can make up his mind without the assistance of 
all of his uncles and aunts and cousins. I like a 
man of your starup.” 

‘He signed a certificate for ten shares of the stock, 
tore it out of the book and handed it to Bartley; 
then he put the money into his pocket and said : 

“Mr. Martin is due here now, and I must go 
out and meet an engagement, but I'll be back 
before noon and we’ll go over to the Palmer House 
to lunch. In the meantime you can write some 
letters or talk over the business with Martin when 
he comes in, and to-morrow you can enter upon 
your duties regularly at the new office. Make 
yourself quite at home during my absence.” 

He went out bowing and smiling, and left 
Bartley to await his return, or the coming of Mr. 
Martin. But neither had appeared when the 
whistles in the neighborhood blew for the noon 
hour. 

Bartley had spent most of the time writing a 
letter to a cousin of his own age who lived in 
Colorado, telling of his good fortune and brilliant 
prospects. 

One o’clock came and Bartley was still alone. 
He was very hungry, and decided to go out and 
get s»mething to eat. In the hall he saw a man 
unlocking the door of an office across the hall. 

“Excuse me,”’ said Bartley, “‘but do you know 
White & Martin, who have the office opposite 
yours ?”’ 

‘No, I don’t, and I don’t want to know them,”’ 
said the man, bluntly. “I don’t like the looks of 
the only member of the firm I’ve ever seen around 
here, and I believe he’s the whole firm. He's 
been in here only four or five days, but from what 
I’ve seen of him I’ve made up my mind about the 
firm, and it wouldn't flatter them any if they 
knew my opinion. Do you know them ?”’ 

“Only Mr. White,”’ said Bartley, ‘“‘and I’ve just 
got acquainted with him to-day.” 

‘*What’s his business ?”’ 

**He’s one of the members of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Gold Investment Company.” 

“Gold Investment fiddlesticks!’’ said the man, 
sneeringly. ‘That man’s a humbug!” 

“T guess not,”’ replied Bartley. ‘‘Here’s some 
of the company’s stock I've just bought.” 

He took the certificate of stock out of his pocket. 
The man looked at it, and said in a kinder tone: 

“Come into my office, my boy, and tell me all 
about this. I’m afraid you have been swindled.” 

Bartley told his story. 

“T am sure this is a barefaced swindle,” said 
the man, “and Mr. White will never show his face 
here again. His whole office furniture isn’t worth 
ten dollars, and he'll never come for it. You'll 
never see him, or the mythical Mr. Martin, or 
your money again.” 

“Gracious—what shall I do? ?”’ cried Bartley, 
desperately. 

“Do! Why, go home. But first come with me 
and report this rascality to the police. Then get 
home; after this expensive lesson you'll know 
enough to hasten slowly in your efforts to get 
rich.” 

These were galling words, but good medicine to 
Bartley. After seeing the chief of police and 
telling his story, he went home to face the 
reproaches of his parents and the sneers of his 
friends. Many Chicago papers were taken in the 
town in which Bartley lived, and bitter indeed was 
his chagrin to read in them a brief account of his 
loss, under the title of “‘A Greenhorn from the 
Country.” 

But it was the beginning of wisdom for Bartley, 
and we hope the end of all his endeavors to amass 


wealth without honest effort. 
J. L. Harpovur. 
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VOYAGE OF THE “MOHICAN.” 
A Disaster with a lucky Outcome for its Hero. 


Uncle James was only my father’s second 
cousin, but we always called him “uncle” because 
he seemed so like one. In the shipping-office 
district of New York he was known as Mr. James 
Bartlett, proprietor of the Bartlett Steamship Line, 
which occupied Pier No. 12, North River. 

He also owned a schooner yacht of about one 
hundred and thirty tons’ burden, and I suppose it 
was because I had grown to be a good yachtsman 
that he invited me to join him on his cruise to the 
Mediterranean. Having been a widower for many 
years his one child, Kate, had, as it were, grown 
up at his knee, and she was the constant com- 
panion of his short cruises. 

My parents had always been sorry for Kate 
because she had no mother. She was so much at 
our house during childhood that we had all grown 
up together. She wasa spirited girl—could spin a 


and secretary is entitled to Aave ten shares, though peg-top as well as any of us—and very imaginative. 
it may be worth two hundred dollars a share | 


within three months.”’ 
He took from the desk a certificate book. 


‘“‘Here are the certificates of shares,”’ he said. | chariot. 


In earlier days, when she drove my three 


| brothers and myself, four abreast, around our 


lawn, she really thought she was in a Roman 
In her excitement her long whip whistled 


“Tf you want me to sign and turn ten of them | round us and stung till our course was furious. 


over to you and conclude the bargain, all right; | 
We are prompt; business is | pigeon. 


and if not, all right. 

business with us.’’ 
Mr. White’s manner was as well calculated to 

inspire with confidence an inexperienced person 


ment of the yacht’s leave-taking. 


Between times, though, she was as gentle asa 
The fact is, Kate ruled us. She was 
queen by virtue of her own ideals. 

I need not enlarge upon the gaiety and excite- 
I know I never 


like Bartley as it was to make an older and more | felt happier than when we tore through the Narrows 
experienced man distrustful. Bartley took out! on a fresh west wind and ebb tide, signalling with 
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the flags and two guns to some friends on Staten 
Island. Every sail was set as we flashed past 
Sandy Hook, and then breasted the ocean roll. 

All went pleasantly for several days. We had 
some partially head wind, which edged us off far 
to the northward of our course to the Azores. But 
I think no one minded this. 

Uncle James took command of the starboard 
watch, and his sailing-master took the port. It was 
four hours on and four hours off all the time. 

It had been so peaceful during one evening that 
when a dead calm had lasted for about twe hours, 
uncle got tired of whistling for wind, and was 
sitting in the cabin below. Kate was playing on 
the mandolin and singing to us. Outside, the man 







































Waiting for the Yacht to sink. 


at the wheel was merely holding the rudder from 
banging about in the sw@gll and dead calm. After 
a while he spoke down the companionway in a 
gruff, apologetic tone: 

“There’s a good deal of lightning over to the 
south’ard, sir!” 

“Only heat lightning, I fancy,” replied uncle. 
“However, you might as well stow your topsails.” 

“Tom,” he said, addressing me, “it’s just as well 
to be on the safe side,” with a glance at Kate. 

I always liked his leaving matters to me, though 
I took care never to go beyond his instructions. 
As soon as I reached the deck I felt in me a fore- 
boding that something was wrong in the weather. 
Our yacht—the Mohican was her name— was 
throwing round in an air so black and muggy that 
it seemed as if a great pall had been spread over 
the ship. 

No time was lost when I required both gaff top- 
sails to be stowed, and put two men at the foresail 
halyards to lower away if need be. 

What I should have done was to bring the skip- 
per on deck; but the longer one sails, the more one 
hates to make a suggestion, and then be snubbed 
or silently ignored. 

My uncle had done a great deal of fair-weather 
sailing. He had never been in any trouble during 
his yachting experience, and was accustomed to 
take things in a careless way, having perfect confi- 
dence, however misplaced, in his vessel. I had 
learned my sailing on small and ticklish craft in 
which vigilance can rarely abate with safety. I 
had not learned to feel that indifference to the 
weather which one so often finds in sailors of large 
ships. 

I sprang up the main-rigging myself after giving 
the orders, and I must say I never got a gaff top- 
sail stowed so quickly as on that night. I was just 
about to lash the foot of it to the masthead,— 
working by sense of touch,—when I heard some- 
thing like a dull roar come over the sea, together 
with the sound of tumbling waters. 

“Lower away your foresail! Aft there! 
the skipper on deck!” I roared down. 

I don’t know what then happened below, for I 
was a long way up. I heard the skipper giving 
orders, but my lashing of the topsail seemed to 
take a long time when every instant was like an 
age. A howling blast struck us, and I felt the mast- 
head I was on sinking down, down, as I worked to 
secure the stowed sail. 

Then I felt myself rising for a while. The thun- 
der of the slatting canvas seemed to drown every 
other sound, I had one more knot to tie as I felt 
myself sinking again, and I was bound to tie it, for 
it would never do to have the topsail all adrift in 
the hurricane. 

As I sank down, I was lying on the masthead 
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till it was level with the water, and I knew that 
the Mohican was on her beam-ends. But I got my | 
knot tied before 1 turned to find the deck again, | 
receiving at the same time a drive of water that 
soaked me to the skin. 

I went down, or, perhaps, up, the shrouds head. 
first,—that is, with my head toward the hull of the 
vessel,—clambering along as fast as I could on | 
hands and knees. I was almost suffocated with | 
wind and flying water. 

When I reached the hull, I moved aft on the side 
of the cabin-trunk. I heard the skipper roar out 
something about lowering the boats. Through the | 
open companionway a rushing river of solid water | 
was foaming down into the cabin, and above it I 
could see Kate standing, waist-deep, trying to 
screw up one of the portholes. , 

I threw myself, feet-first, into the torrent that 
was rushing into the cabin, and somehow got 
whirled down into the deep water in which she 
stood. 

“Never mind that!” I said, seizing her arm and 
dragging her toward the cascade at the stairs. 
“You must get on deck. We’re capsized!” 

She obeyed, with her face set firm. Wading 
along on the side of the seat which surrounded the 
after cabin, we leaned against the perpendicular 
floor. With the ship in this position there was, of 
course, no such thing as walking up the steps. 

The only way to get out was to catch the upper 
of the two brass balustrades and drag one’s self 
out though the incoming torrent. It was a feat 
which none but the most active and powerful 
person could accomplish against the rush of the 
water. But as Kate tried it, while I lifted her, I 
felt the yacht give another slow and sickening 
turn. 

Suddenly the whole companionway was filled 
with a gush of solid water. Kate was immediately 

washed from her hold on the brass baluster, | 
and we were both overwhelmed, crushed, | 
and hurled backward, half-suffocated, into | 

the deep water of the cabin. 

The central swinging-lamp which 
had been giving us light was | 
now extinguished, 
so that our only 
light was that of a 
swinging ship’s can- 
die which hung on 
the port side over 
our heads. 

The centreboard 
box was submerged 
by the last inflow, 
but I knew where it | 
was, and with a good | 
deal of exertion I 
managed to get Kate 
up on the side of it. 
This was our plat- | 
form and floor, on | 
which we could 
stand as the water 
within rose higher. 

The companion- 
way was now com- 
pletely under water | 
—the sea flowing in 
and out of the yacht | 
at its will. The only 
powers of flotation | 
the ship possessed 
were in its wood- 
work and the air 
which remained un- 
der the decks on the 
port side. This air had no ready means of escape. 
In it we still were able to breathe, though with 
difficulty. We would have a little time to think 
before this air was gradually forced up through 
the sides of the vessel so that she would sink. 
We were entombed alive. 

No words will ever describe the awfulness of our 
situation, nor the terror of the sounds that thun- 
dered through us. -Few people know what sound | 
is under water. With us the water was moaning, 
groaning and sobbing through every part of the 
yacht. In and out of every locker and state-room | 
it was making sounds like great suction-pipes, as if 
some terrible sca-monsters were snorting, spurting | 
and plunging around us, and ramming the sides of 
the vessel. 

All sounds were magnified ten times by the 
reverberations that made them seem to come as 
echoes and terrors from some unknown world. 
Every little while the centreboard would rise and 
fall in the seaway, producing to our ears a concus- 
sion that was simply appalling. 

Add to this the dreadful ringing in our ears 
produced by the pressure on the air we breathed, 
and some idea of our position may be gained. We 
were in a diving-bell which had not yet taken its 
final dive; though sometimes when our ears seemed | 
about to burst, we were doubtful as to whether or 
not the yacht was on her way to the bottom of the 
ocean. 

What told us that she yet floated was the washing 
of the waves over the side of the vessel above our | 
heads. When a sea struck this portion which still 
projected above the surface the roar of it came to | 
our pained ears louder than any Niagara; and at 
these times we clasped hands tightly, for we spoke 
but litthe—our voices having such a terrible, 
unnatural sound. 

We had not been there long before I called atten- 
tion to the fact that the candle was wasting our | 
oxygen. 

“Tt will be more dreadful than ever to be in the 
dark,” said Kate. “And we will never see each 
other again.” 

She said some kind things about my coming down | 
into the cabin to save her, and then I put out the | 
light so as to allow ourselves every chance for air. 

We stayed there for over an hour. Many things 
floated past us—cushions, coats, life-preservers, 
pictures and bread. I felt everything that came 
along—for I was afraid of Kate being terrified by a 
floating corpse. 

At last a light line wound on a stick was heaved | 
up by the currents in the vessel. I tied one end of | 
this round Kate, for I intended to try to dive out | 
through the companionway. I explained to her | 
the shape of the vessel as it lay on its side, and | 
what she must do to assist her own getting out. 


Cc 


| we woke. 


| at the end of five days. 


| It was Uncle James. 
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We arranged a few signals by which I could tell her 
that I had gained the open air. 

We knew by the sounds overhead that the weather 
outside had got quite calm. The cyclone had, ag 


| usual, lasted only a short time; but we waited for 


another hour, chiefly out of fear, for it seemed a 
desperate undertaking in the dark. Then the air 
became so bad that I knew I must make the trial at 
once. 

After tying the end of the line around me, one 
swimming plunge from the horizontal centreboard 
box brought me to the after end of the cabin. 
There I felt with my feet for the brass balustrade 
below. Taking a long breath, I turned down under 
water and grasped this with my hands and passed 
along it rapidly. Then a twist outward, and I 
found myself standing on the side of the little 
cockpit, and breathing the pure air of heaven once 
again. 

I immediately signalled to Kate, and then came 
the trial. I pulled her off the centreboard with the 
line, and hauled rapidly. Then came a stop. 

Would she remember what to do? And would 
she remember how to sink herself while I pulled? 
She did; and in a moment more she appeared, half- 
drowned, at the surface. 

She was soon all right, after a fit of coughing. 


While she recovered I clambered forward. There 
was not another living soul on board. That 
accounted for our hearing no signals when we 


were shut below. Both boats from the davits on 
the port side were gone. 

The rest of our party had either departed in the 
boats, or else had been drowned off the rigging by 


the waves that had made a clean sweep of the | 


vessel. Ours had been the only position in which 
life could exist on the yacht. 


In the bright light of the moon I saw a line | 


extending down from one of the davits, and then I 
remembered that if any boats were launched they 
could only be dropped into the water in front of 
the upturned deck. 
got Kate to help me. 
of her father as she pulled with me. 

Gradually we succeeded; and after a while 
dragged the smallest of the yacht’s boats from 
underneath the submerged maingail. 
round over the side of the cabin-top and emptied. 
Then I floated it, and Kate and I got into it. 

The oars were still lashed to the seats, and the 
ocean was like a mill-pond, except for the long 
swell. I was going to try an experiment which 
might result in the sinking of the ship, so I did 
nearly all the work from the bow of the dingey. 

Before entering the small boat I first cut the 
fore-sheet and let the boom go free, for I saw that 
the sail had not come down when I gave the order. 
Then I worked at the main-sheet until I had it all 
unreefed. 

As the yacht worked in the long swell her masts 
soon began to show a little above water. As they 
did so, the water spilled out of the sails, now that 
the loosened sheets set them free. After a while 
the ballast in the hull had a chance to assert its 
power, and the Mohican rose like a ghost from the 
water in a long, sobbing lurch. I had made other 
capsized centreboard yachts right themselves in 
this way. 

We watched breathlessly for her to go down; for 
now the water could fill the space that had been 
held by the supporting air. 

She first took a long lurch to port, as the water 
inside of her rushed to that side, and almost cap- 
sized again. 

Then she rose slowly and took a headlong plunge 
forward as the water rushed up into the bows, and 
spurted in a fountain from her forescuttle. We 
made sure she was gone. But no! not then, nor 
after another lurch aft. 

Then I skipped aboard, leaving Kate to row 
about quite near. I dared not take her aboard the 
yacht, or even tie the dingey to it, for it might 
sink at any moment. 

I first let the mainsail come down on the run, | 
then the foresail and headsails. After that I cut 
the lashings of both big anchors, kicked the flukes 


| 


clear, slashed clear the cat-head ropes, and both | 


anchors dropped and whirled their great chains out | 


clear of the ship. The Mohican was splendidly 
found in ground-tackle, and I calculated on thus | 
getting rid of at least two or three tons of iron. 

The increase of buoyancy in the yacht was | 
marked, so much so, indeed, that after a while I | 
ventured to let Kate come aboard, but I kept the 


dingey handy to jump into. 


So far as I could | 


I hauled on this rope and then 
She was crying over the loss | 


This | swung | 


| my hand quietly, and he said, “Well, yes! I guess 
we'll have to throw in the crew.” 
And indeed I don’t think any of us knew whether 
we were crying or laughing. 


STINSON JARVIS. 
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AT NIGHTFALL 
Eve lets down her veil, 
The white fog creeps from bush to bush about, 
The west unflushes, the high stars grow bright, 
And in the scattered farms the lights come out. 
Selected. Matthew Arnold. 
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THE MONITOR’S FIRST TRIP. 


By Rear-Admiral John L. Worden, with 
Notes by Rear-Admiral Stevens. 





A terrible Passage to win a wonderful Victory. 


Although several more or less successful attempts 
had been made in the earlier part of the present 
century to equip vessels of war with armor to 
resist the shot of an enemy, it was not until 1855 
that sufficient encouragement was given so that the 
idea could be carried out on an elaborate scale. 

In that year a few French vessels, armored 

| according to the ideas of the time, had behaved so 
well under the fire of the heaviest guns then 
constructed that a strong impetus was given to the 
improvement of armor for fighting ships. The 

English and French governments were the first to 
|} undertake careful study and experiment in the 
new idea, and in 1858 the work of the construction 
of first-class armor-clads was begun in earnest. 

That work has been carried on to the present 
day, when every year sees the launching of a 
| sea-going battle-ship improved in one or many 
| respects over all her predecessors. But the finest 
| of these ships usually have for the defence of their 
largest guns and gun-crews the revolving turret, 
the principle of which was first applied to ships of 
war by Captain John Ericsson, in 1854. 

It was in this year that the great inventor 
completed his plans for what he considered would 
be a nearly impregnable vessel. His idea was a 
shallow, iron, raft-like hull, with a very low free- 
| board. On this was to be mounted a round turret 
made of iron of sufficient thickness to resist the 
enemy’s shot—an effect made greatly more possible 
| by the deflecting curve of the turret. 

In this armored superstructure were to 
mounted two heavy guns, pointed by the revolution 
of the turret and manned by a crew that should 
work in almost perfect security. 

Ericsson offered his design to the French, but the 
emperor could not be brought to consider it, and 
he was left with his perfected drawings on his 
hands until 1861, when the Civil War in the United 
States broke out, and a call for ironclads was made 
by our government. After much negotiation and 
suspense Ericsson obtained a favorable agreement 
with the authorities, and the keel of his floating 
battery was laid in the latter part of 1861. 

At this time the Confederates were in possession 
of Norfolk, and the navy-yard and stores at Gos 
port. They had fitted the steam frigate Merrimac, 
which had been burnt to the water’s edge by our 
forces on evacuating Norfolk, with a formidable 
ram, armored her sloping sides with railroad iron, 
equipped her with powerful modern ordnance, and 
renamed her the Virginia. 

At Fortress Monroe, only a few miles from the 
Gosport Navy-Yard, was a fleet of wooden ships of 
our navy. It was the boast of the Confederates 
| that the Virginia would steam down upon this 

wooden fleet, destroy it, and impregnable as she 
was to shot and shell, pass up the Northern coast, 
to levy tribute on the cities. 

In short, it was expected that this terrible fight- 
ing-ship alone would bring the war to a speedy 
close, and establish the Confederacy. Details of 
her construction were reported to the North, and 
the Union newspapers teemed with the most alarm 
ing rumors regarding this armed monster. 

The Monitor was needed quickly then. Nota 
moment was to be lost. Night and day the work 
was driven. All the force that could work on her 
wasemployed. She was launched late in January, 
and put in commission in February, 1862. 

The manning of the Monitor was one of the most 
interesting events of her history. Here was an 
unknown, untried vessel, with all but a small 
portion of her below water, her crew to live with 





be 


see, we were taking no more water into the vessel, | the ocean beating over their heads—an iron, coffin 


and it was just a question of whether we could | 
pump her out or not. 
I got the pump going at once, and we worked till 


Kate sat on the deck to rest, and immediately went | artificial means to supply the air to breathe. 


asleep. I did the same. The sun was high when 
So the first night had ended. | 

I descended and waded to the pantry, where I 
found a good quantity of canned biscuits, cakes, 
fruits and meats. | 

Now feeling safer we worked and slept alter- | 
nately, till after three days’ drifting the yacht was | 
pumped out, and was as buoyant as ever. Then we 
got the canvas set. 

Kate could steer well in light weather, and I) 
knew that by steering west by south I should hit 
North America somewhere between Labrador and | 
South Carolina. | 

As luck would have it, I struck the Jersey coast | 
We then flew off north, 
rounded Sandy Hook and sailed up New York Bay | 
as if we were racing. | 

I had no anchors on board, so I went full swing 
into North River on a flood tide, dropped my head- } 
sails and rounded up at the head of Bartlett's | 
Wharf, Pier No. 12. | 

As I threw a line ashore there was a commotion 
on the end of the wharf. Somebody had fainted. | 
Then followed the story of | 
his own fortunate rescue by an incoming steamer | 
after having been washed overboard clinging to 
the upturned gig. 

“Tom,” he said, after I had explained matters, 
“I give the Mohican to you. Sell her and put the 
money in your pocket. I never want to see her 
again.” 

“Sir,” I said, “does 
the crew?” 

Uncle James looked vacant, for he was thinking 
of all those who were lost. But he saw Kate take 


this also include the gift of 





like ship of which the gloomiest predictions were 
made, with her crew shut out from sunlight and 
the air above the sea, depending entirely upon 
A 
| failure of the machinery to do this would be almost 
certain death to her men. 

Under the authority of the Navy Department, 
volunteers were asked for from the crews of the 
frigates North Carolina and Sabine. The dangers 
and discomforts alluded to were pointed out to 
them, with the perils that were likely to attend the 
voyage to Hampton Roads and the certainty of 
having important services to perform there, but 
many more volunteers came forward than were 
required. From them a crew was selected, and a 
better one no naval officer ever commanded. 

After two short and hasty trial trips out to sea, 
the Monitor was put in commission. On the after- 


|}noon of March sixth, with a smooth sea and a 


moderate westerly wind, she left New York towed 
by a tug and accompanied by the United States 
steamers Sachem and Currituck. 

Slowly she drew away from the friendly haven. 
Gradually the shore line grew blue and indistinct 
through the twilight. The long swell of the ocean 
began to curl over her bows and sweep along her 
flush decks. 

All on board felt the importance of their mission. 
Was this grotesque and unknown vessel bearing 
them over an unimperilled course to a conflict and 
a victory that should startle the world, or was she 
to succumb to errors in her design, the mysterious 
foe before her or the dangers of the sea? On the 
answer depended the fate of the fleet at Hampton 
Roads, and perhaps of the Union itself. 

At midday of the seventh the Monitor was off 
the Delaware capes. In the night the wind had 
begun to rise, and now the sea was getting up and 
a storm brewing. Finally the waves broke so 
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constantly and violently over her decks that much 
water was forced into her through the hawse- 
pipes, under the turrets and in other places. 

Late in the afternoon, wind and sea increasing, 
the water broke over the smoke-stack and blower- 
pipes, and wetting the blower-bands, caused 
them to slip and break. The blowers being 
stopped, there was no draft for the furnaces, and 













The Monitor and her Commander. of 


the engine and fire-rooms became filled with gas. 
The engineer and his assistants met the emergency 
with courage and resource; but they were soon 
overcome by the gas. It prostrated them, appar- 
ently lifeless, upon the floor of the engine-room ; 
thence they were rescued and carried to the top 
of the turret, where they revived. 

The motive power being now useless for propul- 
sion or pumping, the water, which was entering 
the vessel in many places, began to increase 
rapidly. The hand-pumps were used and the 
men set to work bailing, but with little effect. 

The tug which was towing the Monitor was now 
ordered to head inshore, but being light, could 
make little progress with her heavy charge against 
wind and sea. However, by seven o’clock they 
got into smoother water, where damages could be 
considerably repaired. Something after eight bells 
had struck, the wind and sea moderated, and the 
Monitor again got on her course, with the engines 
going slowly. 

This lasted until midnight, when in crossing a 
shoal the sea again became violent, broke roughly 
over the deck and caused fears of another disaster 
to the blowers. 


The wheel-ropes, too, became jammed, and | 


during the half-hour it took to clear them the ship 
yawed unmanageably, seriously endangering the 
tossing hawser. If this had parted and the wind 
freshened, the Monitor would have been blown out 
to sea and probably never been heard of again. 
However, the shoal was crossed in safety, calmer 
water was entered, and no further serious mishap 
occurred. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon of Saturday, 
March eighth, Cape Henry light was passed, and 
soon afterward heavy firing was heard in the 
direction of Fortress Monroe. This was rightly 
concluded to be an announcement of the presence 
of the Virginia. 

The Monitor was immediately stripped of her 
sea-rig, the turret keyed up, and every preparation 
made for action. 

About midway between Cape Henry and Fortress 
Monroe a pilot-boat came along, and from the 
pilot were learned the disasters of the day. The 
Cumberland was sunk, the Congress on fire and 
deserted by her crew. The loss of life on the 
Union ships had been great. The Virginia had 
retired, apparently unscathed, to her anchorage, 
while the Minnesota and Roanoke were aground, 
awaiting the fate which they expected on her 
return. This was a sad and gloomy narrative to 
hear. 


At nine o'clock the Monitor anchored in Hamp- | 


ton Roads near the Roanoke, whose commander 
suggested that she should go to the assistance of 
the Minnesota, then aground off Newport News. 
The advice was accepted, and the Minnesota was 
reached at half-past eleven. 

There was little sleep on board the Monitor that 
night. Every preparation was perfected as far as 
possible. A bright lookout was kept. 

About daylight the Virginia was seen approach- 
ing. The Monitor was hidden by the hull of the 
Minnesota. The harbor was full of boats which 
had come to witness the destruction of the Union 
fleet by the Confederate ram. 

At half-past seven the Virginia was within 














range. Her crew were at quarters. Her ports barrel was next considered. There are now varia- 
were open. Then from under the quarter of the | tions which promote confusion and fraud; for 


Minnesota the little Monitor slipped out to meet 
her foe. 
Notes by Admiral Stevens. 

The issue of the conflict is well known. A 
Confederate naval officer of high rank says: ‘‘The 
Virginia never recovered from the pounding the 
Monitor gave her. We lost confidence in her.” 

This was the first conflict between ironclads. 
It marked a new era in naval warfare. The 
results of the fight were far-reaching. They 
exerted a feeling of great depression in the 
Confederacy. The Union blockade of Hampton 
Roads, by which water communication between 
Norfolk and Richmond was stopped, could after- 
ward be maintained, and an impetus was given to 
the construction of vessels of the Monitor class. 
These ships did splendid work throughout the 
war, and gave the 
most material aid 
at Charleston Har- 
bor and Mobile 
Bay. 

Lieutenant Wor- 
den was especially 
selected to take the 
command of the 
Monitor, because 


tinguished conduct 


seph Smith, offer- 


honor, Lieutenant 
Worden arose from 
his sick - bed, in- 


—which was then 
on the stocks,— 
and against the 
emphatic advice of 
his physician, at 
once signified his 
acceptance. 
From the time 
leaving New 
York to receiving 
the shock in the pilot-house, Lieutenant Worden 
got no sleep and subsisted entirely on cod-liver 
oil. It was a strain from which he never fully 
recovered. 
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MUSIC. 


God spake. and the revolving spheres 
In silent awe enringed His throne ; 
God smiled, and on Heaven’s ravished ears 
‘heir praise outbrake in Music’s tone. 


Original. HARRY LYMAN KOOPMAN. 
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UNIFORM STATE LAWS. 


One of the most serious defects in our mode of 
government is the absence of a uniform system of 





laws. The laws of the United States are, of course, | 


supreme in every state, but the subjects with which 
they deal are strictly limited by the federal Consti- 
tution, and everything which lies outside is within 
the jurisdiction of the several states. 

Acts permitted by local laws or tolerated by 
local sentiment may be of such a character as 
seriously to complicate the relations of the United 
States with other governments, and yet may be 
wholly beyond the control of the general govern- 
ment. The attack upon Italians in New Orleans 
in 1891, and many anti-Chinese riots in Western 
states are instances in point. 

Each of the forty-four states has its own code 
of laws, to which at every session of its legislature 
large additions are made. There are wide differ- 
ences and conflicts among the laws. Business 
practices which are permissible in some states are 
forbidden in others. Offences which are visited 
with heavy penalties in one state are not punished 
at all in another state adjoining ; and sometimes a 
house which happens to be crossed by a state line 
is in request, because certain acts which would be 
illegal at one end of it are legal at the other. 

Marriage and divorce laws vary widely. Mar- 
riage relations forbidden in one state may be 
entered into under the more lax laws of another, 
and the parties to them may resume their residence 
in the state from which they came. A husband 
may desert his wife, and after living a short time 
in another state procure a divorce, and sometimes 
it is possible to conceal knowledge of the proceed- 
ings from her until the decree of divorce has been 
granted. 

There are no means of reconciling these conflict- 
ing and contradictory provisions of law except by 
agreement among the states. An attempt has been 
made in this direction through the appointment 
by the several states of commissioners who meet 
in annual conference to consider measures for 
promoting uniform laws. New York took the 
initiative in 1890, and other states have followed 
its example. Probably thirty states will be repre- 
sented at the conference in Saratoga this month. 

The conference has no powers beyond discussion 
and recommendation. It recommends no law until 
it has been approved with absolute unanimity at 
two meetings. Business forms were first consid- 


of his highly dis- | 





| example, a bushel of oats is thirty pounds in New 


Jersey and thirty-two pounds in New York. The 
conference has recommended the abolition of days 
of grace; proposed a code concerning bills, notes 
and checks; and ¢onsidered other questions of 
business law. 

All the states appointing commissioners ex- 
pressly directed them to deal with marriage and 
divorce. Touching the first, the conference has 
recommended that some ceremony, or formality, 
or written evidence, signed by both parties and 
attested by one or more witnesses, be required in 
all marriages; and that stringent provision be 
made for their immediate record, however solemn- 
ized or entered into. 

Regarding divorce, it was hopeless to seek agree- 
ment concerning causes and methods, but the 
conference recommended that no divorce be granted 
unless the defendant is domiciled or has been 
domiciled within the state where the action is 
brought, or has been personally served with 
process within the state. This would put an end 
to the stealthy procuring of divorces in other states 
than that in which the parties reside. 

Few as have been the recommendations of the 
conference, those that have been adopted by state 
legislatures have been fewer. The work of securing 
uniformity in state laws must be slow and difficult, 


| and partial at the best; but as the reasonableness 


in the South. On) 
receiving the letter | 
of Commodore Jo- | 
| 
ing him this high | 


| 
| 


spected the vessel, | 


| 








of it comes to be understood, the commissioners 
will be reénforced by a strong public sentiment. 
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A SONG OF SUMMER. 
Two things are ever dear to me— 
A river and a noble tree. 


Two things are always sweet to know— 
The sun, and South winds when they blow. 


Two things the world with beauty fill— 
A red rose and a whip-poor-will. 


Two things are earth’s supreme delight— 
A rainbow and the stars at night. 


Original. NINETTE M. LOWATER. 
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THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 


It is sometimes asserted that our legislatures 
are indifferent to matters of public concern which 
neither the politicians nor the great corporations 
are interested in. A good answer to this state- 
ment is found in the fact that more than half of 
the states of the Union now have on their statute- 
books excellent laws for the protection of birds. 

These laws are modelled, to a large extent, on 
the suggestions advanced by a committee of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, who had no 
other interest in the matter than a careful preser- 
vation of all the beautiful and useful creatures of 
the air for the public good. 

As a rule, these statutes protect not only game- 
birds, but song-birds and birds of beautiful 
plumage. The game-birds may be shot in their 
season, and certain birds of prey may be killed at 


| any time, but the other birds cannot lawfully be 


killed at all. 
tected. 
Though some of the states have been lacking in 
their duty in this regard, it is safe to say that 
any one may assume that he has no lawful right 
to kill birds or collect eggs unless he has a permit 


Their nests and eggs also are pro- 


to do so, in the interest of science, from the proper | 
state official, or from some authorized scientific | 


institution. 

This is certainly as it should be everywhere. 
Apart from all considerations of sentiment,— 
which, however, are not to be disregarded,—the 
great majority of birds have a decided economic 
value to the country. They are the natural 
enemies of insects and other vermin. 

The estimated annual destruction of crops by 
insects in the United States is more than four 
hundred millions of dollars. The state of Illinois 
lost in one year by damage to wheat by insects 
seventy-three million dollars. At the same time, 
we have the estimate of careful ornithologists that 
a.woodcock will eat its own weight of insects in a 
single night; and a pair of birds of the sparrow 
species—not English sparrows—have been known 
to destroy thirty-five hundred caterpillars in a 
week. 

We have thirty species of insects which subsist 
on our common garden vegetables. Our apple 
orchards have fifty kinds of insect enemies. 
Against these regular enemies, the woodpeckers, 
native sparrows, orioles, bluebirds, thrushes, 
robins, nuthatches, vireos and other birds are 
making steady warfare. They certainly deserve 
protection, and it is well that they are to receive it. 

It has been decided by competent courts that 
the state laws on this subject are within the powers 
of the states, and are therefore constitutional. 
The protection of birds is a public advantage to 
which private interests must conform. 

Under the ordinary form of these statutes, a 
person who takes birds, nests or eggs unlawfully 
may be arrested without a warrant, and is liable 
to fines and, in certain cases, to imprisonment. 

At one time useful and beautiful birds were 
rapidly becoming less numerous in the United 
States. It may reasonably be hoped that the 
laws now on the statute-books may check the 
destruction. Public opinion should aid in the 
observance and enforcement of the laws, for the 


ered. A uniform law for the acknowledgment | legislation is based upon the sentiment of kindness 
and execution of deeds was adopted; then one toward the friends of man, as well as upon sound 
prescribing the form of a seal; then statutes as to | public policy. 


wills and their probate. 


For boys and girls, if not in all cases their 
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so-called birds of prey are decidedly useful. Owls 
are especially so, and also certain species of 
hawks. They spend their time in catching field- 
mice, moles and other vermin which are destruc- 
tive to crops and general vegetation. 
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A SAUCY PICKET. 


An amusing incident of the Civil War was 
recently told at a veterans’ reunion. During the 
siege of Petersburg a section of the Weldon rail- 
way was a picket-line for the Union forces. 

One day General Miles, who had received not 
long before his commission as brigadier-general 
of volunteers, visited an exposed quarter of the 
line near Greensville, and noticed a grim sentinel 
on duty. Riding up to the picket, General Miles 
pointed toward Greensville, and said: 

“I wish to see General Kautz. Go down to his 
headquarters and tell him to come up here.” 

The errand was not a pleasant one. The enemy 
were behind the exposed railway, and the messen- 
ger would be a conspicuous target for bullets. 

“T am on duty here,” said the picket, quietly. 

“That is all right,” said General Miles, with a 
smile. “I know that you are on duty here, but I 
want you to go to General Kautz and tell him that 
I want to see him at once.” 

“T have been ordered on picket duty,” said the 
soldier, with dogged persistency, “and I must 
remain here until I am relieved.” 

“Very good,” said the general. “I understand 
the matter. But I want to see General Kautz at 
once.” 

“All right,” answered the picket. “If you want 
to see Kautz more than I do, why don’t you go 
down and look him up?” 

General Miles rode away in great anger, and 
sent word to General Kautz that the picket had 
been very insolent, and ought to be severely disci- 
plined. The next day at guard-mounting General 
Kautz sent for the picket, and asked him to repeat 
what he had said to GeneraleMiles. 

“T told him that I was on duty, and must remain 
until somebody in authority relieved me.” 

“Did General Miles relieve you?” 

“No; he told me to go down the railway toward 
Greensville, but he didn’t relieve me.” 

“Well, did you defy him?” 

“No, indeed,” said the picket. “I merely told 
him that if he wanted to see Kautz more than I 
did, he would better go down himself and look you 
up.” 

“That’s all right,” said General Kautz, appar- 
ently well pleased that the picket had saved him 
an uncomfortable ride. “If I had been there, I 
would have told him to go to Halifax. It’s all 
right, anyway.” 

The sentry, instead of being sent to the guard- 
house for insubordination in having impudently 
refused to obey an order from his superior, was 
complimented upon his discretion in waiting to be 
relieved from his first detail. 

The veterans who heard this story were disposed 
to think that the sentry was technically correct. If 
General Miles had formally relieved him from 
picket duty, there would have been no pretext for 
disobedience of a direct order. Certainly no soldier 
ever received more lenient treatment for apparent 
insubordination. 


SS 


MORBID SELF-CONCEIT. 


A characteristic anecdote has been told since their 
death of the two English authors—Robert Louis 
Stevenson and John Addington Symonds. Steven- 
son, though one of the kfndest men in the world, 
| was one of the frankest, and would often startle 
his companions by an outburst of candor which 
like a lightning flash revealed their shortcomings. 
| He visited his friend Symonds when he was last 
in England, and bore good-humoredly for a day or 
two with the perpetual morbid self-analysis and 
complaints of the injustice of fate with which that 
able man incessantly tormented himself and his 
friends. 

At last, while they were speaking of Alpine 
travel, Symonds asked his guest what was the 
dizziest height to which he had ever climbed, and 
which had alarmed him most. 

“The most dangerous height to which I ever 
peer said Stevenson, “was Mount Ego. I 

reached the top and looked all over it. I never got 
| over that dismal view! I wouldn’t advise anybody,” 
| he added, significantly, “to give himself up to 
| looking at it. Some day one would overreach one’s 
| self and topple in.” 
| The man who risks “toppling in” and is whelmed 
; in his own petty self is difficult to rescue. 
| A city clergyman who worked much in the 
prisons of our great cities, was taken into one of 
them by a self-suflicient, vain little turnkey who 
talked incessantly of his own integrity and religious 
experiences, and regarded the convicts as another 
order of beings. 

“You will never reach them,” he repeated again 
and again. ‘They are not made like you or me.” 

At last the good man turned on him. “It is easier 
to reach the heart of a murderer who has no cover 
for his sin,” he said, “than that of the respectable 
man who wears his self-conceit like steel armor.” 

“Many of my patients,” said a specialist in 
nervous diseases, “have gone mad from looking too 
long at themselves.” 

Work and friction with the world are the surest 
cure for this spiritual disease. 








——————_+ oe __ 


“MY SON.” 


An amusing little incident was once told in con- 
nection with the visit of Alexander H. Stephens 
to Charleston, South Carolina, in 1839, when he 
appeared before the Commercial Convention in 
that city. It is one of the many stories that bear 
reference to the distinguished man’s diminutive 
size. Mr. Stephens was accompanied on this visit 
by two well-known merchants who were his warm 
personal friends, and the three men went to a hotel 
kept at the time by an energetic, business-like 
woman. 





Legislation as to the weights of the bushel or | parents, are learning now that even some of the! Mr. Stephens was, as usual, far from strong, and 
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being particularly tired he availed himself of a 
comfortable lounge in the hotel parlor. Just as he 
was beginning to enjoy his rest, the brisk landlady 
came in. She saw the two merchants standing by 
the window, and some one, whom she took for a 
country boy, stretched at his ease on the lounge. 


“My son,” she said, going up to this recumbent | 


person, and speaking in a firm though perfectly 
kind tone, “my son, you must let the gentlemen 
have this seat.” 

The “gentlemen” and the supposed country boy 
had a good laugh over her mistake; but the kind- 
hearted landlady was much disturbed when she 
discovered that the one she had familiarly ad- 
dressed as her “son” was the most important 
personage in her house, and the lion of the whole | 
city. 


62 
ULSTER WIT. 


Some of the ministers of Ulster have possessed a 
large supply of genuine Irish wit, and many stories 
are told of their bright sayings and doings. 

Those who have seen an Irish jaunting-car know | 


that the passengers sit on opposite sides, and that | 


it is a matter ef considerable importance, both to 
the springs of the vehicle and to the horse which 
draws it, that the car should be as evenly balanced 
as possible. One Ulster minister always asked 
clerical brethren seriously, before seating two of 
them in the jaunting-car, “Now which of you is the 
heavier preacher?” 

At one time the Presbyterians of Ulster were 
discussing the ignorance and stupidity of one of 
their number, whose blunders were constantly 
getting other people, as well as himself, into 
trouble. 

“And what a notion he has in his head now!’ 
exclaimed one of the elders, in dismay. 

“His head!” echoed one of the ministers. “He 
has no head! What you call a head is only a top- 
knot that his Maker put there to keep him from 
ravelling out!” 

In one case, a minister who had a very strong 
will usurped the functions of session and committee, 
much to the displeasure of his parishioners. One 
Sunday morning, as this minister was trotting up 
to the meeting-house on his little pony, one of his 
elders said to another: 

“It’s a fine wee pony the minister rides.” 

“Yes,” responded the other, meditatively; “and 
it’s a strang one, too. It can carry minister, ses- 
sion and committee without turnin’ a hair.” 


* 
> 





A HEAVY BURDEN. 


The history of labor strikes, if fully written, 
would contain some odd incidents. None could be 
more so, perhaps, than the story of a recent strike 
in Omaha among the brewery workmen. 

An agreement had been made between the 
brewers and their employés which was acceptable 


“But here’s yer consolation, judge!” he shouted. 
“You're gainin’ on it all the time! It'll never catch 
you!” 

This cheering prophecy proved to be quite cor- 
rect, in spite of the mirth it provoked at the time of 
| its utterance. 


A TRAGIC CUSTOM. 


The nearer a nation approaches to the barbaric, 
the greater the love for the spectacular, and the 
smaller the regard for any sacrifice of human life 
or comfort involved in the spectacle. To adorn a 
pageant, it used to be customary in England to 
make “gilded angels” of young children, who fre- 
quently died as a result of stopping the pores of 
| the skin with gold leaf; and to lend impressiveness 
to a funeral, Russia, it is said, still preserves an 
ancient custom which costs a life for every exhibi- 
tion. 


A feature of every dead tsar’s funeral is the 
appearance of two men in medieval armor, one 
mounted and the other on foot. The mounted 
knight wears an armor of burnished gold, and his 
visor up. He symbolizes Life. 

The knight on foot wears an armor of coal-black 
steel. His visor is closed and he bears a drawn 
sword, two-handed and shrouded in crape. He | 
symbolizes Death, 

The weight of these suits may be imagined when | 
it is remembered that a fallen knight had usually 
to wait to be lifted, it being impossible to raise 
the weight of his own armor. The most powerful 
men of the imperial guard are selected to wear the 
= ag ne suits, therefore, but on every occasion 


human endurance e soldier who served at the | 
obsequies of Nicholas I. fell dead of exhaustion on 

reaching the Church of SS. Peter and Paul, where 
the royal mausoleum is. 

At the funeral of his successor, Alexander IT., 
the unfortunate black knight fainted during the 
march from the Winter Palace, and died that night 
at the hospital whither he was borne. 

During the progress of the funeral procession of 
the late tsar, it was noticed that the black knight 
dragged himself along. with ever-increasing difii 
culty, and on reaching the fortress he sank to the 
ground unconscious, and died soon after. 

Perhaps the new tsar will be content to die with 
out exacting a spectacular victim, when his time 
shall come. 


ANOTHER SLEEPY GENERAL. 


The Companion printed some time ago an anec 
dote about Stonewall Jackson as a sound sleeper. 
A somewhat similar incident is narrated by Doctor 
Sarazin in his “Stories of the Franco-German War.” 
It oceurred during the retreat of the French army 
toward Sedan, Every one had lost much sleep, but 
especially the generals. The surgeon had dined 
late in the evening with General Ducrot, and had 
gone to bed at midnight. 





in every point but one, and upon this one point | 


they held out. It had been provided that beer 
should be furnished the workmen to drink without 
charge at nine, eleven, two, three, four and six | 
o’clock, but the men insisted upon having it free at 
every hour of the day! Here is oppression of 
labor by capital with a vengeance! 

In point of fact, there are no two things more at | 
odds than efficient labor and excessive drinking. 
About a thousand million dollars a year are spent 
in this country for liquors, wines and ales. The 
proportion of this enormous sum that comes from 
the pockets of the working people of small means 
is quite out of proportion to their number. 

The loss is not only direct, but indirect. Indo- 
lence and incapacity always follow in the train of 
excess. A manufacturer has lately been quoted as 
saying that he had many men in his employ to 
whom he used to pay five dollars a day, but who 
could now with difficulty earn a dollar and a quar- 


ter; and that solely because they would drink. | 


And the circumstance is not exceptional, but 
typical. 
Waste and idleness are of the nearest kin to vice 


and excess. 





HIS FIRST DESPATCH. 


When the electric telegraph was a new thing, its 
operations were a complete astonishment to many 
thousands of people who, if they had heard it 
talked about, had scarcely heeded what they heard. 
Many were incredulous, and refused to believe that 
messages had been sent by wire even when the 
messages were in their hands. Such exclamations 
as this were common: 

“That a message from my son John? 
better. That isn’t John’s handwriting!” 

Even well-informed people were astonished at 
the invention. Mr. Joseph Jefferson, the comedian, 
has lately told the story of his first telegraphic 
message. 

“I received it in Cumberland, Maryland,” he | 
says. 
reply to my letter of the day before. 
the office to inquire if it were really so. 

“A group of people had collected about the oper- 
ator, all wearing a look of surprise and incredulity. 
We began showing one another our despatches, and 
looking with awe at the mysterious little machine 
that was ticking away as if worked by some spirit 
of the other world. 

“The whole town was excited. If I were now to 
receive a message from the planet Mars I could not 
be more astonished than I was on that day.” 


I know 


I called at 


= 


GAINING. 
Judge Andrews, of Georgia, used to tell an 


| 





“I could not believe it, but there it was—a | 


amusing story of the way in which he was once | 


“taken down” by one of his audience during a 
political address. He was a candidate for governor 
of his state, and was explaining to the crowd of 


people that had assembled to hear him how his | 


friends had pressed him to be a candidate, and that 
the office was seeking him; he was not seeking the 
Office. 

“In fact,” he exclaimed, “the office of governor 
has been following me for the last ten years!” 

At this point a tall countryman at the rear of the 
audience rose. 





| pulled by a bell-rope. 


At two o’clock he woke and found an aide-de- 
camp at his bedside. The man had been trying to 
wake General Ducrot, for whom he had an urgent 
message from Marshal MacMahon. He had called 
him and shaken him, but without success, and had 
become frightened. ‘The general was alive, but as 
the aide-de-camp thought, must have been struck 
with apoplexy. 

The surgeon sprang up in haste and ran to where 


the general was sleeping. In his turn he called 
him loudly, and seized him by the arm. Still he 
slept. Doctor Sarazin uncovered him from head to 


foot, and poured cold water over his face and over 
his stomach, He turned, and continued to sleep. 

What was to be done next? The general must be 
| roused. The aide seized one arm, and the surgeon 
| the other, and between them they drew him out of 
bed. Then he opened his eyes. 
“What is it?” he asked. 

“The marshal has sent for you, general. ” 

“What are you doing here, “doctor?” 

“T came to wake you u 

“Ah! Lought not to have undressed. 
saddle my horse.” 

Doctor Sarazin went back to his own bed, won- 


Neverlee, 


oo whether he had not committed an evil deed 
in waking, for any reason, a8 man so much in want 
of sleep. “Nature,” he adds, “has its rights.” 


IT RANG THE BELL. 


A writer, sojourning in an Italian city, tells in 
the New York Tribune how an earthquake 
announced itself: 


Late one evening Isoletta and Caterina rushed in 
upon us in terrified excitement as we sat reading 
by the light of an oil lamp in the “yellow room; 
their faces were of the whiteness of paper, iF 
their eyes had a wild expression of fear. 

“Signora, what is the matter? Every bell in the 
house is ringing. Maria Sanctissima, what will 
become of us!” 

I must explain that the bells were of the old 
| fashioned variety, which hang on wires and are 


“Per carita, signora, come and see what has 

happened.” 
hey were so much in earnest that, to calm their 

fears, we went into the hall. There were the ten 
bells hung in a row and ringing as though the 
furies were at the other end of the rope! Ringing 
| of their own accord apparently, or at least pulled 
| by no visible hand. 

“Of a sudden we became aware that the floors 
| were trembling, the walls were shaking. The whole 
building moved on its foundations; it swayed from 





| side to side, at first slightly, then further and 
| further, with a slow, rhythmic motion, full of 
grace and majesty; but we could realize no 


| 
| sensation beyond sickening terror. 

It was an earthquake. The motion lasted a few 
seconds, then ceased gradually. Had it continued 
three seconds longer the tall obelisks, the beautiful 
campanili, would have fallen. 


“A BRAW STORY THAT.” 
Mrs. Fields, in her “Shelf of Old Books,” tells an 
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amusing anecdote illustrative of Sir Walter Scott’s 
| charm as a story-teller: 


An old man in Glasgow told Mr. James T. Fields 
that he had once carried a law case to Sir Walter 
Scott for adjustment. 

“Tow did he manage it?” asked Mr. Fields. 

“Oh, beautifully!” returned the old client. ‘He 
told me a bonny story aboot a coo and a calf in 
Dundee; and then he sent me over the way to a 
brither lawyer who, he told me, had a larger head 
for sich affairs than himsel’. But it was a braw 
story that he told me aboot the cattle o’ Dundee, 
and it makes me laugh to this day when I think | 
on’t!” 





RUBINSTEIN. | 
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who died recently, is given in the Argonaut : 


Rubinstein once declared to some one that he was 
descended from one of the crusaders who accom. | 
panied Richard Ceeur de Lion to Palestine. | 

“On the piano, presumably,” was the smiling | 
response. 
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THE 


MATERNAL LOVE IN 
ANIMAL WORLD. 


By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.1.E., C.S.I. 
In Two Parts. — Part I. 


The Universal Mother Instinct — How it is manifested 

by Ants and Bees. 

On the 10th of October, 1893, I delivered an 
address in the Town Hall of Birmingham as 
President of the Birmingham and Midland Insti- 
tute. Its subject was ‘Aspects of Life,’’ and in 
the course of it I spoke as follows: 

“I would be content to trust a defence of the 
cosmic scheme to that one profound and ever- 
present passion for futurity which is at its centre 
—the love, namely, of the mother for her 
offspring. Why, except for ultimate ends and 
personal rewards, should this exist, in all its 
strange gradations, from the fish which ‘feels the 
diluted rudiments of its mandate, to the fierce 
maternal devotion of the tigress and she-bear, and 
the unwearying and unselfish tenderness of the 
Christian mother ? 

‘‘Why should the eider-duck pluck the down 
from her breast to make her delicate nest, at one 
end of the scale, and the Princess Alice, at the 
other, die so divinely from the kisses of her sick 
child, if the universe were not bound together in 
some sweet secret of a common life to come; in 
some far-off profits of a vast, hidden partnership, 
as to which female parents are the semi-conscious 
trustees? I have always greatly admired an 
answer made to me by an American woman when 
I was wondering at the patience of a nursing wife 
with her complaining child, and at the general 
marvels of maternal care throughout nature. 
‘Well!’ she said, ‘God Almighty can’t be every- 
where at once; and so, I guess, He invented 
mothers.’ ” 

The more one thinks upon this universal 
parental instinct, the more wonderful and signifi- 
cant it must seem. Throughout the animated 
world of creation, we see species preying upon 
species, each tribe reluctantly supplying the food 
of another, until the spectacle of widespread 
warfare culminates in man himself, his huge 
standing armies and sanguinary battles. The 
peace, beauty, and purpose of the universe appear 
to be miserably gainsaid by such mutual hostil- 
ities. It seems as if nothing could live except at 
the price of life: ‘‘Each slays a slayer, and in turn 
is slain.” 

Yet side by side with these mournful and 
mysterious facts there exists another set of facts 
not sufficiently considered and admired; I mean 
the omnipresent instinct of parent-creatures to 
protect, preserve and further the lives and devel- 
opment of their own kind, and specially of their 
own offspring. 

Although books of natural history are full of 
instances of this ubiquitous phenomenon, it has 
never received adequate philosophic regard. We 
see it shining everywhere like the sun among 
clouds, like starlight in darkness; a visible spirit 
of beneficence, comprehending all, redeeming all, 
and revealing all. It is the ever-active, vigilant 
and practical verification of the divine declaration, 
“God is love’’—and, as I said in my presidential 
address, I believe that nothing more is needed 
than a close study of the beautiful varieties of this 
parental passion to justify our highest hopes for 
the future of all living things, and to console us 
for a hundred unexplained mysteries of the 
universe. 

Let me, therefore, recall a few examples from 
various grades of animated creation of this 
strange and subtle altruism which keeps the 
currents of life flowing in all their channels. 

It begins very low down; so low that it would 
not be difficult to find glimpses and forecasts of it 
in the most humble orders of animalcule. Nay, 
one may discover, even in the vegetable world, 
innumerable analogies to the parental propensity, 
shown principally by structure or by elaborate 
provision for fertilization and dissemination of 
seed, albeit, of course, destitute of intention and 
consciousness. But let us be content to begin 
with insects. 

Walking one day in the mountains of Japan, 
near Atami, I observed, and touched with my 
stick, a small, conical lump of clay on a rock. It 
fell to the ground, and then I saw with regret that 
I had broken into a nest of the ichneumon-fly. 

Inside the tiny earthen hut built by the mother 
was its larva, a grayish grub; and by the side of 
this three or four fat spiders and another insect 
were stored up The parent had stung each of 
these in the cephalo-thorax with a stupefying 
juice from her own body, suspending life without 
extinguishing it, and they were laid up there to 
provide the larva with food at the time of its 
emergence. 

What forethought! What devotion! What 
sagacity! How intense must be the spirit of 
providential affection in that wasp-like fly to build 
a house for its child, to fill it with provender 





scientifically conserved, and then to depart, never 
to be thanked or rewarded, never again so much 
as to see the object of all this solicitude. 

The spider is extremely attached to the white 
silk bundle containing its eggs, and will attempt 
to save it when the attempt must prove almost 
certainly destructive to herself. But a great 
storehouse for treasure-facts on the subject is 
a book upon ants, bees and wasps, written by my 
honored and illustrious friend, Sir John Lubbock. 
Every American boy and girl should peruse that 
volume, since it shows better, perhaps, than 


janything else ever written, how strong and 


imperative is the passion to nurture and preserve, 
even in these insignificant creatures. 

There are many things, truly, about ants which 
astonish and instruct. It is clear that they 
possess powers unknown to man. In a com- 
munity of five hundred thousand, every ant can 
and does recognize his fellow-citizen. They see 
ultra-violet colors invisible to our eyes; they have 
a sense of direction beyond what we can do, even 
with compass and map; they keep herds of 
insect-cattle; capture and train slaves ; form cities 
with tunnels, chambers, roads and bridges; are 
aware, beforehand, of seasons and store food; 
carry on warsy and maintain, in perfect loyalty, 
the monarchical system. 

But it is about their signal care of the young 
ants that I am here speaking; and a curious point 
presents itself that this ‘“‘mothering”’ is done by 
workers who are neither male nor female. There 
is only one mother to a nest of ants, however 
large, and she is the queen, who marries once, and 
has an indefinite number of offspring. 

Many ants are of very fierce and fearless 
disposition. In times of anger they fight and bite 
with such ferocity that the Brazilian Indians take 
advantage of this to suture any flesh-wounds. If 
they have a deep cut they take two or three black 
ants and make them bite the lips of the gash, thus 
bringing them together, afte: which they snip off 
the ant-heads, which so hold the wound united like 
stitches. 

But the tenderness of these little things towards 
the young of each community is amazing. The 
eggs of the queen hatch, within about a fortnight, 
into the larva or grub, which soon becomes the 
pupa or chrysalis, and finally the perfect insect or 
imago. It is the special duty of the young 
workers to look after these in all stages; to carry 
them each day where they will get warmth and 
moisture; to arrange them before the queen in 
groups like the classes of a school; and when they 
emerge, to assist them into perfect life. 

But the eggs themselves need to be nursed into 
larve by having the surface licked; and the 
workers, old and young alike, stand for hours 
round them, performing this service. 

The larve sometimes spin cocoons, and so 
become pup, which must also be kept carefully 
warmed, moist and clean. When they are to 
emerge, the workers help them out by biting the 
larval cases. The new-born ant wears, on appear- 
ance, a thin membrane over its body like a shirt, 
which is tenderly pulled off, and the tiny being is 
then washed, brushed and fed. 

A good observer, studying the genus Afta, 
writes: ‘The attitude of the cleansed all this 
while was one of intense satisfaction, quite 
resembling that of a family dog when you are 
scratching the back of his neck. The insect 
stretches out her limbs and, as her friend takes 
them successively in hand, yields them, limp and 
supple, to manipulation. 

“She rolls gently over on her side, even quite 
over on her back, and, with all her limbs relaxed, 
presents a perfect picture of muscular surrender 
and ease. The pleasure which the tiny creatures 
take in being thus ‘combed’ and ‘sponged’ is 
really enjoyable to the observer. I have seen an 
ant kneel down before another and thrust forward 
its head droopingly, quite under the other’s face, 
and lie there motionless, thus expressing as plainly 
as sign language could, her desire to be cleansed. 
I at once understood the gesture, and so did the 
supplicated ant, for she immediately went to 
work.”’ 

The young ants are carefully educated, led 
about the city, taught civil and domestic duties, 
until their skins harden and they can go outside 
to fight and forage. They not only recognize 
every member of their own crowded communities, 
but they know at sight the pups, the children 
of their own city, although to our eyes these are 
just like those of another. And when there is 
danger to the little state, it is the children, in the 
form of those white grubs, whom all the ants 
hasten to save, and for whose sake they store up 
honeydew and other food, feeding them like 
pigeons, from mouth to mouth. 

This tenderness is, as I have said, the more 
remarkable because of the natural savageness of 
ants to strangers. If such an ant, even belonging 
to the same species, be placed among one hundred 
thousand, she will be attacked and driven out of 
the nest. But they remember their friends and 
the city children, even after a year’s separation. 

Along with an intense desire to preserve and 
nurture their young, the ants have other striking 
social qualities which it is difficult to call by any 
name except that of virtue. They are singularly 
kind to the blind wood-lice—platyarthrus—and 
the small white beckia, which habitually live as 
domestic pets in the nests. They ‘succor each 
other in distress with great assiduity, and on 
finding food, communicate the discovery to their 
fellows. 

Day after day they bring their ant-babies into 





the presence of the queen, as if fora royal nursery- 
parade. I, myself, once witnessed such a display 
when Sir John Lubbock drew off the glass lid 
from one of his ant-cities. I noticed, also, on 
that occasion, that all the worker-ants and nurses 
stood facing Her Majesty; and Sir John asserts 
that they never turn their backs to her if that 
discourtesy can be avoided. 

Day by day, as has been observed, the worker- 
ants bring the larve and pups to the queen for 
inspection. More than stores of honey or dried 
food, these represent the treasure of the com- 
munity. They are the first and last care of all the 
citizens, under whatever circumstances. Sir John 
mentions an ant which he kept in a bottle for 
observation, and left imprisoned, by inadvertence, 
during a whole week’s absence. 

“On my-return,”’ he says, “I took her out of the 
bottle, placing her on a little heap of larve about 
three feet from the nest. Under these circum- 
stances I did not expect her to attend to duty, but, 
though she had been six days in confinement, the 
brave little creature immediately picked up a 
larva, carried it off to the nest, and, after half an 
hour’s rest, returned for another.” 

Yet they are so industrious after food that Ford 
counted in one large nest twenty-eight dead 
insects brought in per minute, which gives about 
one hundred thousand accumulated in a day. 
Yet all is subordinated to that ruling passion of 
the care of their young. 

I have often noticed in India a large level disk 
round an ant-entrance, strewn very smoothly 
with fine débris. This is where the little harvest- 
ers bite off the radicle of their gathered grass-seeds 
to keep them from sprouting inside. When the 
hunting-ants—the drivers—of West Africa act in 
concert, nothing can resist them. Natives say the 
great python, before he dares to swallow his prey, 
searches around to see if any driver-ants be near, 
lest they should kill and consume him while he is 
gorged with food. 

We arrogantly call many creatures ‘‘little’’ 
whose world-work is nevertheless large. Beavers 
created many of the lakes and marshes of Canada 
by their dikes and lodges. The arable land of 
the globe is almost wholly due to earthworms. 
The city of Paris is built mainly of infusoria, and 
all the peninsula of Florida consists of small 
shells and coral crust, the remnants of sea-lice. 

Fascinating as the ants and their wisdom are, 


they must not divert us from our point, which .is 


the universally pervading parental or nursing 
instinct. Among the bees, also, there exists that 
third sex—the workers or neuters—in which the 
egg-laying organ is often modified into a sting, 
though none the less they cherish the eggs of the 
hive. 

Who taught them when the bee-egg passes from 
larva to pupa, and infant-bee, to feed it on brood- 
paste or chyle, and after three days to give the 
workers the special food of honey ? 

For a week the young bee sits at home secreting 
wax, which the others take from its pockets as 
fast as produced; then it turns nurse itself; 
afterwards, for three weeks, it gathers honey and 
then helps build the comb; the central energy 
being here, as always, to keep the succession of 
life up by nourishing and guarding the young. 


* 
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ON THE DESERT OF SOULS. 


Beset with Dangers on a dreary and waterless Plain. 

In the gray of early morning, two youths, 
Manuel Vega and George Harper, whom the 
Mexicans called El Guerito, or the little blond, 
were saddling their horses in the camp of the 
bone-hunters, which lay in a little valley between 
two low and sterile hills surrounded by e/ deserto 
de las animas—the Desert of Souls. Seven tents, 
some Mexican carts, and large, canvas-covered 
American wagons, many horses and mules were 
comprised in the outfit. Fabrics and vehicles, all 
were of dingy colors, scarcely to be séen in the 
dimness of slow-departing night—colors not to be 
readily distinguished from afar by the Coyoteros, 
a branch of the Apache nation, warriors of whose 
keen eyes the bone-hunters stood ever in some 
dread. 

The camp was the camp of George’s father, Joe 
Harper, a red-haired, Mexicanized American, 
called El Guero, or the blond. His second in 
command was the father of Manuel, Juan Vega, a 
Mexican, once of high social standing, but now 
reduced to bone-hunting because he had supported 
the pretender, Maximilian, in the great Mexican 
civil war. 





Over the dismal waste of the Desert of Souls, | 


vast quantities of bones—bones of duros, of 
antelopes, of coyotes, of wild cattle, wild horses, 
of all the wild creatures of the region—lay 
bleaching in the sun. To collect and ship them to 
foreign countries for use in sugar-refining or as 
fertilizers was a sufficiently profitable trade. 

Near the hills about the camp the grim relics 
lay strewn in unusual profusion, showing how, 
for countless years, animals perishing with thirst 
had striven to reach the high lands in search of 
life-giving water. 

Manuel and George rose and saddled at earliest 
dawn, for they were not to hunt bones this day. 
The lordly buro was to be their game, the great 
deer of northern Mexico, larger than the elk. 
And far from the camp of their fathers the boys 
must ride on the Desert of Souls. 

When the sun was noon-high, they saw its 
pitiless shining on a land without visible limits— 
a land dry, lonesome and dreary beyond the 


imagination of men who have not seen this most 
terrible of American deserts. Except where 
rocky peaks rose, few and far apart, the youths 
saw only sand, cactus, and patches of polished 
flint that blazed like great mirrors in the sun. 
Now quiet brooded over the, waste, and the souls 
of the beholders were in awe of that Curse of 
Silence which, they dreamed, lay forever on the 
Desert of Souls. 

But the spirit of youth dwells not in trance 
when the eyes of the body behold the beasts of the 
wild. Manuel and George rubbed their eyes and 
came out of their daze as five figures moved forth 
from the shadow of a distant rock. What antlers 
—eight feet from tip to tip—had the leader of the 
buros! He and his mates slowly moved on the 
plain, seemingly without fear of surprise, quietly 
feeding on the juicy flower of the nopal cactus. 

The horses of El Guerito and Manuel pricked 
up their ears and looked intently at the game, 
which might soon try all their endurance and 
courage, for the buro runs fast and steadily, and 
when at bay fights most furiously. Even the 
jaguar does not attack this deer in haste, but 
prowls long to catch him at some great disad- 
vantage. 

It may be that to the horses the buros loomed 
frightfully through the quivering waves of desert 
heat and wondrous mirage. If one tossed up his 
mighty antlers, every prong seemed tipped with 
fire, as sunbeams flashed on its polished ends. 
Another moment the whole herd might vanish as 
if into the plain; then, slow and stately, one by 
one, they would emerge from the mysterious veil. 

When thus they had reappeared, after having 
been hidden for an unusually long time by the 
magic air of the Desert of Souls, George spoke 
impatiently : 

“Come; let us mount and give chase.”’ 

“‘No,”’ replied Manuel, older and more experi- 
enced. ‘‘The buros will feed this way, toward 
the hills. It is their habit. Our horses would 
give in under this heat before we could overtake 
them, they have such a long lead. Patience! 
We will ride out at the right time.”’ 

But it seemed to George that an age had passed 
before the great deer came within such a distance 
that they might soon scent the ambush. 

“‘ Ahora—now !”’ whispered Manuel. The boys 
then carefully crawled along the base of the rock, 
in whose shadow they had been lying. They kept 
it between them and the buros till they reached 
their picketed horses. Then they rode into a little 
ravine that led from the hill to the plain. At its 
mouth they were within fair shooting-distance of 
the great game. 

Further concealment was impossible, so they 
straightened up in their saddles and let fly. 
Down went one buro, kicking up showers of 
sand, while the others scampered away, with 
George and Manuel whooping in pursuit. 

For ten minutes the horses were clearly out-pac- 
ing the buros, but after that the great endurance 
of the game began to tell. The boys gained still, 
but very slowly. Five or six miles would decide 
the race. If Manuel and George should not get 
near enough to shoot on the gallop, the buros 
would escape. 

“Your horse is lagging!’’ called Manuel over 
his right shoulder to George. ‘Give him the 
| spur! Keep up with me if you can! We must 
| not get separated. See how they keep together in 
|}a bunch! If we can gain a hundred yards more, 
| we can hit that mark running.” . 
| Had Manuel glanced over his ieft shoulder he 
| might have seen that he and George were in 
danger greater than that of the buros. Ab- 
| sorbed in their chase, the boys had not noticed 

the puffs of scorching wind nor the black and 
solid-looking cloud-wall hurrying toward them. 

At intervals long columns shot higher from the 
mass and remained as if perfectly upright for a 
| time; then plunging to the very ground, they 

darted here and there, curving and bending tike 
the trunks of huge elephants seeking their way. 

Great sandspouts, similar in form and action 
to the waterspouts of the ocean, travelled with 
the speed of the main storm at a little distance in 
its front. Their tops connected with immense, 
balloon-like clouds; their bases swept up into the 
whirling columns sand, cactus, and everything 
| else that could be loosened from their path. 

The excitement of their run, the panting of their 
| horses, the dull thumping of hoofs deafened the 
| boys to the storm sound that was steadily rising 
| toa bellow. But suddenly El Guerito, riding in 
| the rear, turned his face to the left. He shouted 
instantly : 

“Mira, mira! 
| The whirlwinds !) 
‘*Los remolinos !"’ Manuel-pulled up his horse 
| so violently that its feet slid on in the sand a full 
| yard before it stopped. The young Mexican’s 
| face paled as he faced the coming terror. Then 
| putting spurs in deeply he shouted, ‘To the little 

| peaks! Follow me!” and dashing sharply aside 
| from the course of the buros, he made straight for 
the hills, with El Guerito riding for his iife 
| behind. 

The Desert of Souls is liable to these sudden 
scorching winds, and well did Manuel know the 
danger. He knew that the furious spouts were 
tearing up the ‘‘nopal” and the ‘‘visnaya”’ cacti 
as they came. The “‘visnaya”’ is round, from two 
| to six feet in diameter, and armed with thorns a 

| foot long in the larger specimens. Manuel knew 
| that many of these frightful balls must be rolling 
| toward them at high speed, while the wind-fury 
|earried also other cacti, green and dry, with 








(Look, look ! 


Los remolinos !” 
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sticks, stones, and pebbles, all hurtling in the van 
of the billows of burning sand. 

The boys rode side by side now, George 
spurring, Manuel holding in his faster horse so as 
not to leave his comrade behind. The beasts 
were as scared as their riders, and often snorted 
loudly with terror. Perhaps they knew the 
greatest danger. 

It was not in the rolling ‘‘visnayas,’’ nor even 
in the skirts of the sandspouts. True, the stroke 
of either of these might be [ 
death. But at times there 
was burial, as well as death, 
in the sandspout. It might 
collapse, a cataract of sand 
would fall, as from the sky, 
and everything beneath it 
would be buried deep beyond 
reach of anything except the 
next remolinos. 

The boys, glancing often 
behind them, watched, esti- 
mating the speed with which 
the storm was overtaking 
them. Its whirling contents 
would mostly drop at the 
“little peaks,’’ still more than 


a mile away. Could they hind and full canteens hanging beside. 
get onto the hills before the It was plain that the bone-hunters had 
shower of sand? Already aff prepared for a long march. 

the forerunners of the blast Swag The chiefs of the camp, the fathers 
were almost upon them. pra of the lost boys, were already gone 
Whizz! flew a ‘‘nopal’’ cac- forth separately on the search. With 
tus so close to Gedrge’s head ) each rode two expert trailers of the 
that he stooped low on his @ Opata Indian tribe. 

horse’s neck to escape the a Manuel’s father moved under a sense 
blow. The missile was far 4 that the saints must aid him to find 
forward ina moment. High # ‘ his son. He had vowed candlesticks 
above them one of the great ‘fe of gold to one, of silver to two less 
clouds advanced beyond the eo 

sand-tempest, contracting, Je 

expanding and swaying like 

a great balloon. 


A small “‘visnaya” cactus, 
rolling straight behind El 
Guerito, seemed alive, intel- 
ligent and vindictive, for as 
he swerved from its course, 
it swerved, also, and again 
blew straight on behind him. 
It was at fifty yards’ dis- 
tance when it sprang up and 
blew, still rolling, through 
the air, till it struck and 
stuck on the hindquarters of 
George’s horse. The tortured 
beast reared and plunged, 
and stopped one moment 
with a wild shriek; the ‘‘vis- 
naya’’ blew aside and lightly 
punctured the boy’s leg as it 
passed. Again the horse, dreading to be left alone 
in the desert, galloped madly after Manuel’s. 





THE YOUT 





| talk had their dry lips, though George could not 
| help moaning sometimes, ‘Oh, how thirsty I 
jam!’ Then Manuel would respond tenderly, 
‘*Keep thy heart strong, El Guerito. Atdawn we 
| will start, and be in the camp before the sun 
burns at noon.” 

| But at dawn they woke from dreams of cool, 
| running rivers to hear the barking and snapping 
| of coyotes and the pounding of horse-hoofs. The 
boys ran toward where they had staked their 
beasts. The pack of snarling coyotes 
left the reatas that they had been chew- 
ing, retreated a little distance, and 
stood yelping. Far out on the desert 
the horses were galloping with all their 
speed, becoming smaller and smaller, 
like the hope in the hearts of the watch- 
ing boys. 

The sun, a ball of fire shooting up 
over the sad and silent desert, promised 
to the bone-hunters in the camp another 
scorching day. As yet, they were pro- 
tected from the blazing rays by the low 
ridge east of their camp, which had 
been in commotion since the earliest 
hint of day. Horses stood under sad- 
dies, with rolled blankets strapped be- 


S COMPANION. 





sucked of it, moistened his lips, smacked. four 
times, trying to speak. Then the words came. 

“Mira! Mira, El Guerito! Mi padre!—my 
father !’’ he sobbed. ‘ 

George raised his head again; but he saw | 
nothing except what he had seen since morning— | 
the quiver of heat out of the sand and white flint | 
of the Desert of Souls. The boy had been 
delirious at intervals for hours; delirious, though | 
he could not speak for thirst. Since sinking 
down a little while ago his brain had seemed to 
clear. But his bleared eyes could see no sign of 
Manuel’s father. 

Why was Manuel staggering to and fro again ? | 
The question buzzed in El Guerito’s brain. | 
Gathering sticks and cactus? For what? A fire | 
would be of no use—they had nothing to cook. | 
Then El Guerito thought of raw beef and its | 
moisture. He put down his head again and | 
watched a vulture soaring over him in the blue. 
It fell lower, when Manuel, too, became motion- | 
less, stooping to kindle his sticks. 

Manuel’s smoke rose high. In leaning back to 
see its ascent, he fell and lay still, feeling suddenly 
very weak. His face and hands, like George’s, 
were covered with blood, tears and dirt. The | 
boys, staggering since morning, had crawled, of 
late, over many cacti. Somehow the thorns had | 
seemed to hurt less and less as the day went on. | 

Perhaps the vulture sniffed the blood! He 
swooped lower. A second dropped from some | 
invisible point. A third sailed in as a speck in 
Manuel’s eyes. Invisible vultures were closing | 
in. Suddenly Manuel sat up. He understood | 
the vultures. The three rose again, but none flew | 

















“Manuel's Smoke rose high.” 


| distinguished, and many candles of finest wax 
|to the miscellaneous company of all saints. 


his father come in time to prevent that? 


Manuel laid his hand on 
George’s face as if to save it 


stirred. Manuel looked up at 
the vultures again. And there 
was not one vulture in all the 
vast of blue! Two had van- 
ished, three specks still trav- 
ersed the upper air, and they, 
too, disappeared. 

Was that sound the rushing 
of vulture wings om@the gallop- 
ing of horses? Manuel heard 
his name shouted as from very 
far away, and then, at last, he 
lay beside El Guerito. 

Well, they were saved—saved 
in the nick of time. But it was 
a whole day before Juan Vega 
was sure that he must pay for 
the candlesticks and candles. 
And for two days both boys were so weak that 
they could not be moved from the camp pitched 





Now the whole sky was overcast with a lurid | Who could tell which of them might be most | round the place where the vultures had begun to 


mantle of sand that descended like the finest flour, 


| pitiful in such a case? All knew that Juan Vega 


| assemble. ArTURO BANDINI. 


nearly strangling steeds and riders, and so tor- | was a man of his vows; yea, if the entire profits | 


turing their eyes and obscuring their vision that 
they could see but dimly the outline of the little 
peaks. To miss the landmark would be sure 
death. It was now less than half a mile distant. 

But a malignant spirit seemed to animate the 
storm, for, as if fearful that its prey would escape, 
it flung around them a more furious bombard- 
ment. The bayonetted ‘“‘visnayas”’ rolled like a 
flock of half-spent cannon-balls; stones, sticks 
and ‘“nopales’’ flew over and all around the 
fugitives. 

Manuel slacked speed, shouting, “You go 
ahead! Make straight for that barranco! Fear 
not; I will be close behind you!’’ and thus he 
placed his horse and his own body as a shield 
between his young comrade and the missiles. 
But there could be no shield for either of them 
against the 7 li One, passing near, almost 
stunned them with its roar, dashed against a spur 
of the little mountain, collapsed, and completely 
buried in sand the ridge and the small ravines on 
either side. Then the boys were enveloped in 
darkness. 

But their horses plunged on, over the edges of 
the sand dropped by the collapsed remolino, over 
rocks, down headlong—stopped! George flew 
over the head of his stumbled horse, his hands 
grasping shallow sand. Butuphe rose. Manuel 
had dismounted close beside him; the storm, with 
its missiles, blew fiercely overhead. They were 
standing in a small gully, safe, at least, from the 
flying objects. 





An hour later there was dead calm over the | 


Desert of Souls, for the storm had died as 
suddenly as it had arisen. 

But two old foes were upon, were in, the riders 
and their horses—hunger and thirst. 
nostrils, mouths, their very lungs seemed caked 
with fine dust. Without water or food, they 
were, they knew not how far, from the camp of 
the bone-hunters. Night was upon them. They 
dared not go forth from the little peaks in dark- 
ness. 

Scanty herbage grew about; the boys could feel 
it with their hands. 
growths, and found some relief from their misery, 
while Manuel staked their horses with the raw- 


hide reatas, knowing that they would find in the | 


wretched vegetation a degree of alleviation for 
their pangs. 

Hours went by, while the boys lay in a drift of 
sand. They had built a little fire. Sometimes 


they dozed; thirst always awoke them. Little | 


Their | 


They chewed bits of leaf-like | 


| of a year’s bone-hunting should be needed to pay 
| them ! The saints would give him back his 
| Manuel. It could not be that they would refuse 
| their intercession on behalf of a boy so gallant and 
| so young. 
| Joe Harper, ‘El Guero,” also bethought him 
deeply of the eternal powers that burning morn- 
| ing, and he, too, vowed with full meaning, not 
speaking out, but saying in his heart, ““O God, 
help me to find my boy. If I find him, I will be 
ja better man after this—I wil/. And I'll never 
|let him go hunting again without me on the 
Desert of Souls.” 
The two chiefs, before leaving, had given 
| minute directions to the main party—not for the 
| conduct of the search, for all were at home on the 
|desert—but as to smoke signals and places 
| where all should assemble at stated hours. No 
time was to be lost in collecting together, no 
| strength wasted in going twice over one space of 
|plain or hill. If the boys had escaped the 
| remolinos they must be found before night, for 
they could not survive a second day in the furnace 
| without water. 
| So the searchers scattered far and wide. Before 
noon the zuphilotes—the desert vultures—showed 
them where lay the buro that the boys had shot the 
| day before. Here signals assembled the whole 
| party. 
| Now they had a new starting-point, but no clue. 
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STREET-LAMPS OF PARIS. 


At one o’clock of the night the electric lights of 
the Paris Boulevard are turned off, and the old 
gas jets—thought to be very bright until a dozen 
years ago—take their place. 

At the beginning of this century gas itself was 
unknown; and it was only in the year 1801 that 
Philippe Lebon hired one of the noble houses of 
Paris, the Hotel de Saignelay, to exhibit in it 
his new invention for lighting with “‘carburetted 
hydrogen,” or common coal gas. 

He proposed to “distribute light and heat 
through the vast apartments, the courts and the 
gardens.”” The public came to see, but the rash 
inventor had found no means of doing away with 
the horrible odor of the gas, so every one hurried | 
away faster than they came. It was not until 
after 1830 that the streets of the city were lighted 
with gas, as they still are for the most part. 

Before that time, when our grandfathers were | 
young, there were two sets of lamps. One was 
for use on every night, fair or foul. The other | 
was used only on dark nights, and the lamplighter 
had to see that the moon was not shining before 
he was allowed to apply his burning taper to the | 
wick. | 

The lamps were filled with some crude vegetable 
oil, and fitted with tin reflectors. There were five 





Nearly all the blazing afternoon they searched 
|for tracks in vain. The remolinos’ tracks were | 
plain enough, but those were the tracks of | 
| obliteration. 

At five o’clock, when they reassembled, none | 
looked twice at El Guero and Juan Vega. The | 
men spoke in whispers, and shook their heads as | 
they gazed far and wide. Now they no longer 
looked to see two living figures moving on the 
woful Desert of Souls. 

There they lighted a great fire, for there the 
whirlwind had dropped many sticks and dry 
cacti almost in a heap. Up rose, straight into the 
still blue air, a black column of smoke. 

“Mira! Mira! Mira, El Guerito!— Look! 
Look! Look, El Guerito!’’—Manuel tried to say 
| the words. 

His own ears could not hear them. He shook 
George by the shoulder. El Guerito lifted his 
head listlessly ; his eyes were too dim with weak- 
ness and the craze of thirst to see the dark 
column far away on the desert. 

Manuel bit his own arm till blood came. 





He | 





thousand in all, for a city of more than six | 
hundred thousand inhabitants. 

It was in 1745 that an abbé and a layman, 
putting their heads together, invented the reflector. | 
Candles, one in each lantern, were still used for | 
the light, to the amount of sixteen hundred and 
twenty-five pounds of tallow on an average for 
every night of the year. The Parisians were as 
proud of the reflectors as their descendants are of | 
the electric lighting, and one of their poets 
celebrated the new radiance of Paris by night in a 
whole volume of verses. 

It was only toward the end of the century—a 
short hundred years ago—that the oil lamps with 
a sort of Argand burner came in. 

The candles themselves had been in use only 
since 1667, when Louis XIV. was king. With 
his great way of doing things, the grand monarque | 
made two innovations in the administration of his 
capital city. First he appointed one man the 
exclusive chief of police. Next he ordered his 
new chief of police to see to the lighting of the | 
streets of Paris. Accordingly, at the corner house, 


| 


at once away into the blue, though Manuel 
crawled to George and sat by his side. 
Manuel tried to watch the vultures. Would | 


The | 
birds — there were five now! | 


from the beaks; then El Guerito | 


| the like. 
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that is, at each end of the street, a lantern was 
hung up with a candle in it. When night came, 
the lighter went about, calling as he approached 


the house, ‘‘Let down the lantern !"’ 


Then from the window above some inmate of 
the house lowered the lantern by its cord, and 
when it was lighted drew it back to its place. 
This first attempt at lighting Paris by night was 
thought to be worthy of a royal medal, with the 


motto, “Urbis securitas et nitor’’ (Safety and 
splendor of the city). 
Paris already had more than four hundred 


thousand inhabitants before any provision was 
made for the regular lighting of its five hundred 
streets, along which were scattered some twenty- 
five thousand houses. The streets were narrow 
and winding, with all manner of dark lurking- 
places. No persons of consequence went out 
unless accompanied by a squad of servants bearing 
torches to light the way and, if need were, to 
defend their master or mistress against marauders. 

The commoner people used the same precaution, 
going about several together with lighted lanterns. 
Only those who had nothing to lose trusted 
themselves to the streets by night; and theatres, 
court receptions and other ordinary amusements 
of city life were over by six o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

But when Cardinal Mazarin died in 1661, and 
the young Louis XIV. took the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands, a long series of night 
festivities began. The people were glad to be 
released from the foreign regent, and they 
welcomed the new ruler as the Sun-King. 

The great nobles placed in front of their palaces 
flaring wax tapers on bronze candlesticks, and the 
humbler people hung candles, surrounded by a 
screen of colored paper, from their windows. 
When the festivities were over the populace missed 
the light from the streets; and the pastry-cooks, 
innkeepers and sellers of lamp-oil, who found it 
to their profit to prolong the hours when men 
could see around them, continued hanging out 
their lanterns through the first part of the night. 

Still, until the street candles were set up, sober- 
minded people carried their own lights with them 
when they walked abroad by night; or they hired 
for five sous—cents—a man who made light- 
bearing his trade. 

It was not the first time that the rulers of Paris 
had thought of providing for the safety of its 
streets after dark. A hundred years earlier the 
gay King Francis I. ordered that a torch should 
be kept burning at each street corner from ten at 
night to four in the morning. But when the Paris 
Parliament learned that the city, and not the 
king, was expected to pay for the improvement, it 
refused to appoint lamplighters, and sold at 
auction all the lanterns which had been 
prepared. 

Before the official street-lighting came in, the 
piety of a queen—Louise of Lorraine, wife of 
King Henry III.—did the most for mending a 
condition of things that would seem nowadays 


intolerable. 


At that time—after the year 1574—there were 
crucifixes, or images of the Virgin or saints, set 
in the corner of many of the principal houses. 
They have long since disappeared from Paris, but 
they may still be seen in Catholic provincial 
towns. The queen, taking advantage of a custom 
of Catholic devotion, induced the citizens to keep 
a lamp burning at these little shrines, and this 
gave a few glimmers of light here and there in the 
huddle of houses. But it was only enough to 
make a city of shadows out of what has now 
become the “‘City of Light.’’ 

Unlighted Paris, during the hundreds of years 
which it passed in that primitive state, had many 
a curious night usage. Between eight and nine 
o’clock the church-bells rang for prayers for the 
dead. This was the signal of the curfew or 
*“cover-fire,’’ because at that hour all honest folk 
put out their lights and went to bed. 

If any one was so unfortunate as to have to stir 
abroad, he would need a light; and this gave rise 
to a special trade. With nightfall, a multitude of 
hawkers passed through the streets, crying their 
wares :— 

“Chandoile de coton, chandoile 
Qui plus ard cler que nul étoile !” 
(‘*Cotton-wick candles—candles that burn brighter 
than any star!’’) 

Another trade which made itself heard, even in 
the middle of the night, was that of the sworn 
criers. In the daytime they called out things 
which had been lost, auctions and markets and 
But their chief business was to take 
charge of funerals; and, when a death took place, 
it was their duty to announce it at whatever 
hour, that the soul which had just passed might 
not lack for prayers. 

So, in the darkness of night, they would often 
go to and froin the streets, bearing lighted torches 
and ringing bells. The citizen, thus rudely 


| awakened, coming to his window could see them 


as they passed, with the lights shining on their 
white tunics, which were embroidered with black 
tears and death’s-heads and crossed bones. As 
the darkness swallowed them up, he could hear 
their cry: ‘‘Pray for the soul of Messire (or 
Dame) ——, who has just died. Awake, you 
who sleep! Pray God for the dead !”’ 

And, perhaps, as he turned to go back to his 


| bed, another ghostly troop—some priest bearing 


the sacrament to one not yet dead, but dying— 
would pass with bell and candle. These were the 
fleeting lights by night of Paris of the Middle 
Ages. 


SropparRp Dewey. 
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\N THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


I stepped within a lofty palace door— 
Two children of the city, dark and fair, 

Saxon and Afric, wondering went before 
And climbed the stately stair. 


Their shabby little shoes tapped light and bold 
Upward assuredly ; it was their own. 

That glorious stair, whose yellow marbles hold 
Clear sunshine locked in stone. 


Theirs the huge lion, on whose mighty paw 
The dark child reached to place her small 
black hand: 
The other spelled the battle-names with awe, 
Trying to understand. 


Theirs—happy children! 


Little and poor in that majestic space. 
None more than they might have the right to 


Happily aware, 


share 
The welcome of the place. 


True heirs, true owners! Leave them looking up, | 


The awe of beauty growing in their eyes, 
To where the Pure Knight seeks the sacred Cup, 
Highest and holiest prize. 


The painted glories of the mystic Grail, 
Glow of rich hues and wings eee white, 

Though but to them a pictured fairy tale, 
Are full of high delight. 


Who are these knights, these hooded forms, these kings? | 


Who this bright hero—tell us of his fate! 

Their bright eyes mutely ask a thousand things. 
Ah, patience, children! Wait. 

Have patience. Soon, here seeking for your- 

selves, 

King, hero, knight and sage 

A word shall summon from the haunted shelves ; 
Your own eyes from the page. 

For these are walls enchanted. Prisoned here 
Wizards than mighty Merlin mightier dwell— 

Their magic bids what forms you will, appear ; 
No puissance may rebel. 

The wizards of the world, who held the quill ; 
The pane and princes, their obedient crew ; 

Sweet ladies fair; dark men of evil will; 
The fabled and the true. 

From all the years agone they flock to hid 
Betwixt the leaves of hospitable books: 

Here wengely lay down their power and pride, 
Here veil their lofty looks. 

Here are their deeds, their honor or their shame ; 
Here may we judge who served, and who 

betrayed; 

Know their poor recompense—a little fame ; 
Their rich one—still to aid. 

O wondering children! Miracle it seems, 
Yet in this palace, people-reared, ’tis true— 

The deeds of all the ages, and their dreams, 
Are garnered here for you! 


Original. F. E. EFFINGTON. 
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“BONES BEAR WITNESS.” 


This quotation from the ‘Comedy of Errors’’ 
was a favorite with the late Prof. Richard Owen, 
the greatest anatomist that England has produced. 
Perhaps Professor Owen’s popular fame had its 
beginning in his discovery of the huge Moa, an 
extinct bird of New Zealand, much larger than the 
ostrich. 

In 1839 a traveller showed the professor of 
anatomy a small fragment of a bone which he 
valued highly. He had obtained it from a native 
in New Zealand, who said it was the bone of a 
great eagle. Professor Owen replied that the 
specimen had not the structure of a bird of flight; 
but although the fragment was unpromising, he 
would look it over, and it could be called for the 
next day. 

Then began an exhaustive comparison of the 
uncatalogued bit of bone with other bones of its 
class in the museum. Finding nothing really like 
the specimen, the professor was stimulated to a 
more extended examination. He finally arrived 
at the conviction that the fragment was the shaft 
of a thigh-bone, and that it must have formed 
part of the skeleton of a huge unknown bird, 
larger than any then existing. 

Thereupon he made drawings and prepared a 
paper for the Zodlogical Society of London, 
describing the wonder. There was a long discus- 
sion among the wise men as to whether this revolu- 
tionary paper should be admitted, but at last it 
was done. 

Professor Owen had a hundred extra copies of 
his paper struck off, and sent them to all the 
prominent people in New Zealand. He waited 
three years for any definite response. At last the 
answer came in the shape of a whole skeleton of 
the famous Moa. The general incredulity, ridi- 
cule and doubt vanished before the astounding 
fact. 

“We well remember,’’ said a writer in the 
Quarterly Review, ‘‘seeing this fragment of the 
shaft of a femur when it first arrived, and hearing 
the opinion of the professor as to the bird to which 
it must have belonged. In our presence he took a 
piece of paper and drew the outline of what he 
conceived to be the perfect bone. When a perfect 
bone arrived and was laid on the paper, it fitted 
exactly the outline which he had drawn.”’ 

In one of his lectures, forty years afterward, 
Professor Owen spoke of the pleasures of such a 
scientific chase. 

‘In the sporting world,” he said, “there is no 
hunt so exciting, so full of interest and so satis- 
factory, when events prove one to have been on 
the right scent, as that of a huge beast which no 


eye will ever see alive, and which, perhaps, no | 


human eye ever did behold. Such a chase is not 
ended in a day, in a week, nor in a season. Thirty 
such years elapsed before I was able to outline a 
restoration of Diprotodon Australis.” 

If bones bear witness, how much more the flesh 
with which they are enclosed, and the spirit that 
inhabits the body! Compare the restoration of 
a scattered skeleton and that of an imperfect 
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character. Are the dead and the living to be 

| mentioned in the same~breath ? The anatomical 

| fragment only witnesses a mortal body ; but char- 
acter testifies of an immortal soul. 

If the scientist can spend forty patient years in 
the dust of a museum waiting for bone after bone 
to be sent to him from remote parts of the world 
to make up the skeleton of an extinct animal, is a 
brief mortal life too long to spend in patiently 

| seeking to restore to the likeness of the divine 
| Master broken ideals and defective character ? 


————— 


} 
| YOUNG STORY-TELLERS. 


Readers of ‘“‘David Copperfield” remember well 
the scenes, amusing and pathetic at once, of the 
young hero’s life at school, and how he was wont 
to play the part of a little Scheherazade to the boys 

| of his dormitory, and relate marvellous tales for 
| their delectation at hours when they were supposed 
| to be safely asleep—and when, often, the nodding 
| and yawning narrator himself would have much 
| preferred to be. If Dickens drew upon his own 
experience in this part of the story—as so often 





| elsewhere he did—he was by no means the only | 
| novelist who found his first audience, and that an | 


appreciative one, at school. 


| Book,” several popular writers relate their early 
experiences in fiction, and most of them seem to 
| have begun scribbling while they were yet school 
children. 

Mr. Zangwill, for instance, whose fame is yet 
| but two years old, can hardiy be termed a novice 
with the pen. His first story, composed before he 
was ten, was dictated to a schoolfellow und written 
in an old account-book. 


“His next,” he says, “was written by his own 
hand in two exercise books. 
school life and daring pranks—much more daring 
than the author cared to attempt in his own person 
—and was circulated from hand to hand in the 
class-room, much to his own pride and the enjoy- 
ment of his comrades. 

“But when it came back to him with thanks, after 
making the tour of the class, he fuund that it had a 

rst page, and one not at all to his taste. 
Indignant inquiry revealed the criminal, who 
leaded that though he had lost the original page, 
the one he had supplied, rewriting it from memory, 
reserved all the facts! Such 
ly be expected to pacify the 


was much better and 
an excuse could ha 
| youthful author.” 


The experience of Mr. George R. Sims was still 
| more in the Copperfield style. He was forcibly 
| obliged to tell stories to his mates until they fell 
| asleep. 


“T wasn’t much of a boy with a bolster or a boot,” 
he confessgs; “but they were all champions, and 
many a time, when I married the hero and 
heroine, and wound up my story, I had to s' a 
fresh complication in a hurry, to save myself from 


r on one occasion, when 
I was dreadfully sleepy and had got into a fearful 
fog as to who committed the murder, I made a wild 
plunge at a ghost to get me out of the difficulty, 
and the whole dormitory rose to a boy and set 
about me with bolsters in their in ation at such 
a lame and impotent conclusion, ght after night 
did those maddening words, ‘Tell us a story,’ salute 
my ears, as I laid my weary little head on the pillow; 
and I had to tell one, or run the gauntlet of eight 
bolsters and sixteen slippers, to say nothing of the 
biggest boy of all, who kept a reserve pair of boots 
hidden away under his bed.” 


Dr. Conan Doyle was also story-teller to his 
schoolmates, but under pleasanter circumstances. 


“On a wet half-holiday,” he says, “I have been 
elevated on a desk, and with an audience of little 
boys all oqensns on the floor with their chins on 
their hands, I have talked myself husky over the 
misfortunes of my heroes. eek in and week out 
those unhappy men have battled and striven and 
groaned for the amusement of that little circle. 

“I was bribed with pastry to continue these 
efforts, and I remember that I always stipulated 
for tarts down, and strict business. Sometimes, 
too, I would stop dead in the very thrill of a crisis, 
and could only be set age again by apples. 
When I had got as far as ‘With his left hand in her 
glossy locks, he was waving the blood-stained knife 
above her head;’ or ‘Slowly, slowly, the door turned 
upon its hinges, and with eyes that were dilated 
with horror the wicked marquis saw’—I knew that 
I had my audience in my power!” 











HUNTING THE SEA-OTTER. 


Captain Abbey, formerly commander of the 
revenue cutter Corwin, in the Bering Sea, is re- 
ported by the New York Sun as talking in an 
interesting manner about the habits of the sea- 
otter. One day the ship’s surgeon saw an animal 
of some kind tossing a small object into the air and 
catching it as it fell. ‘What is that?” he asked the 
pilot. “A sea-otter,” was the answer; “a female 
with her pup. That’s the way they do before the 
pup can swim.” At another time the crew of the 
cutter found themselves in sight of four small 
boats, each manned by three Aleuts, who were 
hunting otters. By and by it was plain that they 
had surrounded one, and were putting their darts 
into him. 


Whenever he showed his head darts were 
launched at him, and having no time to breathe, 
his stay under water grew shorter and shorter, 
and he could not get outside the circle of boats. 
Six or eight darts were now in him, and during his 
short dips the floating shafts were still in sight, 
and served to mark his movements. At length, 
exhausted, he could not get below the surface. 
The boats closed around him; he was struck with 
a gaff, knocked in the head, and secured. 

he Corwin steamed up, and the bidarkas were 
called alongside. They came readily, towing the 
otter. By signs as much as language it was found 
that they were from Atka, and would gladly go in 
if the ship would take them. They had captured 
a big prize, and were willing to rest. So they and 
| their boats and the otter were taken on board. 

The captured otter was about six feet long, with 
glossy black fur of wonderful beauty. His legs 
and tail were very short, and his sharp teeth were 
like a cat’s. The skin was estimated to be worth 
one hundred and fifty dollars on the spot, and 
would command four times that price in London. 

Although a shy animal, which seeks to escape at 
the least alarm, the otter is a wicked fighter when 

cornered. At the landing at Atka was an Aleut, 
| whose hands, arms and face were scarred with 

recent wounds, and who walked with difficulty. 
| Mr. Dirck, the agent, told the Corwin’s officers of 
this man’s fight with a sea-otter several weeks 
| before. It appeared that he had been out with a 





party of hunters, and was walking alone along the 
| rocks of the shore toward the camp. Turning the 
point of an abrupt cliff, he suddenly found himself 
| between the water and a large sea-otter. 
| The Aleut had no weapon but a knife, but the 


In an interesting | 
| volume recently published, entitled “My First | 
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| 








value of the otter’s skin was so great that he did | 
not hesitate to TT its capture. The otter, a 
large one, at once tried to get to the water. Finding 
the Aleut confronting him, he stopped a moment, 
showed his keen, catlike teeth in a ferocious, 
hissing growl, and made for the man. 

The Aleut threw himself upon the animal in the 
endeavor to stab him fatally with his knife. From 
the roundness of the otter, its weight and hardness, 
the smoothness of its fur and its great activity, it 
is almost,impossible for a man to seize and hold it. 
It is a task like that of catching a ag ey ig, with 
the added danger of the fierce fight that the otter 
is sure to make. 

The otter bit and tore the man savagely. As 
they rolled and tumbled upon the rocks the man 
hung to the otter as best he could, yo: between | 
it and the water, and cutting and stabbing the 
beast at every opportunity. No help was near, | 
and for both it was a fight to the death. 

The struggle lasted nearly half an hour, when the 
otter succumbed, but by the time he was dead the | 
man was in a fair way to follow him. His clothin 
was torn from his body, and his skin and fles 
hung in shreds. He bled profusely, but managed 
to reach camp, where his comrades attended to 
his wounds, and went and secured his prize for 
him. The skin, a beauty, had about fifty knife- 
holes in it, but they were easily sewed up. The 
man had not been able to hunt since. 
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THE SUNFLOWERS. 


When lamps are out and voices fled, 
And moonlight floods the earth like rain, 
I steal outside and cross the e, 

And stand beside the sunflower’s bed ; 


As thoug e sun t come again, 
With some last word he left unsaid. 


When dawn with slender shining hand 
Inscribes a message on my wall, 

I follow at the silent call 

To where my tall sun-lovers stand. 

Their wistful heads are lifted high 

Toward the flaming eastern sky, 

As though some voice had turned them all— 
Some secret voice of strong command. 


Ah, should I from the windowed height 





eep vigi e room above, 
And see them lightly surely move . 
rough the chill stretches of the night; 
Would not the heart within me burn, 
As loyally I watched them turn 


With sweet undoubting faith and love 
From vanished light to dawning light? 


Original. ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 


GIVING ORDERS IN FRENCH. 


“You may see Paris with very little French; 
that is, if you have plenty of time,” says an Ameri- 
can gentleman, who had a somewhat amusing 
experience while illustrating the truth of his own 
remark. Last summer he and his wife made their 
first visit to Paris while Carnot’s body was lying in 
state at the Elysée Palace. They wanted to ride 
out toward the Bois de Boulogne, go past the 
palace, and see the people going in and out. Thé 
gentleman had told his wife that he knew French. 
“Oh, enough to get along with, you know,” he said. 
The New York Suz tells the story : 


Mr. 8. hailed a cab, an open one, and helped his 
wife in. Then he turned to the driver, who bent 
over attentively. 

“Er-r-r —” said Mr. 8. 

The driver smiled. 

“Er-r-r —” said Mr. 8. again, flushing more than 
he had done since he was a boy. 

The driver smiled again, and so did Mrs. S. In 
despair, Mr. S. jerked out, “Bois de Boulogne,” 
and with a nod the driver whipped his horse, and 
off they started. 

ae | Sot you understood French,” said Mrs. 8S. 

“Well, I can’t plunge right in and talk fluently at 
the first attempt,” he replied. 

It was late in the afternoon, and the Champs 
Elysées were crowded with carriages. They drove 
on and on, into the Bois and through the Bois, and 
finally Mr. 8S. began to show signs of uneasiness. 

“That fellow will drive on all night!” he said. 

“Why don’t you tell him to go back?” said Mrs. 


“Well, how am I to say, ‘Driver, turn around 
now and drive back to the hotel, but take us around 
vy the palace where Carnot’s body lies in state?’ 

ow, I ask you, am I going to say that?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Well, why don’t you try to help a fellow?” 

an a said 1 understood French.” 


And they drove on and on. Finally Mr. 8. poked 
the driver in the back. The driver looked around. 
Mr. S. said never a word, but waved his arm with 
a windmill motion in the direction from which they 
had come. The driver smiled, nodded, and turned 
the horse around. And they drove on and on. 

“This fellow will take us back to the hotel now, 
and we sha’n’t get to see the palace after all!” 

wied Mr. S., after they had reached the Champs 
lysées and were bowling along toward home. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. 8. 

Mr. 8S. poked the driver in the back again. He 
turned around. 

“Carnot!” cjaculated Mr. S., in despair. 

The driver nodded, eee up his horse, and 
took them around by the palace, and the thing was 
done. hen Mr. S. looked back upon it, he was 
astounded to find how easy it had been. 


—_—_—_——_>+ooe—____ 


CHINESE VENTRILOQUISM. 


The following description of the performance of 
a Chinese ventriloquist is given by the author of 
“The Chinaman at Home.” It was furnished to 
him by a friend, who heard the performance in 
Pekin. 


The ventriloquist was seated behind a screen, 
where there were only a chair, a table, a fan and a 
ruler. With the ruler he rapped on the table to 
enforce silence, and when everybody had ceased 
speaking, there was suddenly heard the barking of 
adog. Then we heard the movements of a woman. 
She had been waked by the dog, and was shaking 
her husband. j 

We were just expecting to hear the man and wife 
talking together, when a child began to cry. To 
gait it the mother gave it food; we could hear it 

rinking and crying at the same time. The mother 
— to it soothingly, and then rose to change its 
clothes. 

Meanwhile another child had wakened and was 
beginning to make a noise. The father scolded it, 
while the baby continued crying. By and by the 
whole family went back to bed and fell asleep. 
The patter of a mouse was heard. It climbed up 
some vase and upset it. We heard the clatter of 
the vase as it fell. 

he woman coughed in her sleep. Then cries of 
“Fire! fire!” were heard. The mouse had upset the 
lamp; the bed-curtains were on fire. The husband 
and wife waked up, shouted and screamed, the 
children cried, thousands of people came running 
and shouting. 

Children cried, dogs barked, the walls came 
crashing down, squibs and crackers exploded. The 
fire brigade came racing up. Water was pumped 





up in torrents, and hissed in the flames. 

The representation was so true to life that every | 
one rose to his feet and was starting away, when a | 
second blow of the ruler on the table commanded | 


silence. We rushed behind the screen, but there 
was nothing there except the ventriloquist, his 
table, his chair, and his ruler. 


enter imercnees 


SUBTRACT FOSKETT. 


“Peter Gannett’s boy Eben is real smart at his 
books, I hear,” said Grandfather Rollins, as he and 
his grandson Rob were out at the barn milking the 
cows one night. “Aint that so, bub?” “Why, yes, 
he’s a good hand at ’rithmetic and spellin’, and so 
on,” returned Rob, without evincing much enthusi- 
asm. “But he’s awful slow at games,” he added, 
after a moment’s pause. ; 


“Rob,” said Grandfather Rollins, turning a sharp 
gaze on the boy, and equating with a good deal of 
severity, “once or twice lately you’ve put me in 
mind of a feller that used to live over in Rickville 
when I was a boy. I don’t rightly recall what his 
Christian name was, fer the boys at school all 
called him ‘Subtract’ Foskett, an’ that was the 
name he went by. 

“You'd ask him about anybody, an’ fust off he’d 
appear to be — of ’em fair an’ square; but 
before he got through there was allus somethin’ to 
take the juice out of whatever he’d told ye that 
was pleasant. 

“He’d say, ‘Aleck Stevens is a real smart boy, 
smart as a steel trap; he’s such a boy for books, 
though, that I don’t b’lieve he does much round the 
nomen I guess they don’t depend on him to help 
much.’ 

***Yes, Molly Spears is a pooty gal, that’s a fact. 
There aint many pootier round here. I wish she 
didn’t set quite so much by her looks, though. 
Folks can see that she knows jest about how pooty 


she is. 

“*Did I hev a good time down to my Cousin 
Frank’s house? Oh yes, splendid. Frank’s a real 

lly boy; he knows how to make folks laugh. If 
he hadn’t got such an awful quick saomese, there 
wouldn’t be much better comp’ny anywhere than 
Frank is.’ 

An’ so it went. It didn’t make no matter what 
you asked him, you’d get jest that kind of an 
answer every time. An’ there wa’n’t anybody in 
Rickville that had a tongue folks was so sca’t of as 
they was of Subtract Foskett’s. 

“You’re nothin’ but a yearlin’ boy, Rob, an’ I hev 
hopes of ye, fer I don’t think the habit’s settled 
onter ye, yet,” concluded Grandfather Rollins, as 
he rose stiffly from the milking stool. “If I thought 
it was, I sh’d be clean diskerridged; fer I sh’d 
ruther any relation o’ mine would sleepin’ out 
> 7 pe eres than livin’ t’ be like Subtract 

oskett!” 


* 
or 


THE DRUNKARD’S DOG. 


The New York Times reports that Policeman 
Logan, of that city, saw a man lying intoxicated on 
the pavement, and went toward him, meaning to 
wake him. As he drew near, however, he saw a 
brindle bulldog standing beside the sleeper, and 
as the policeman leaned forward to shake the man, 
the dog growled and showed his teeth. Logan 
stepped back for fear of being bitten. The drunk- 
ard’s name was Collins. 


“Hey, there!” said Logan. Collins woke up. 

“Tell your dog to let me arrest you.” 

Collins struggled to his feet, and said to the dog, 
“Come on, Bully, we’re ’rested.”? 

The dog “heeled” obediently, and the policeman 
took them to the Thirtieth Street station-house. 
There was no reason why the pup should be locked 
up, but it was plain that he intended to stick to his 
drunken master as long as he could, and he was 
open Di occupy the cell in which Collins spent 

e night. 

The dog accompanied Collins when Logan took 
him down to Jefferson Market Police Court, and 
was close to him when Justice Hogan asked: 

“Well, sir, what have you te say for yourself?” 

“Talk to him, Bully,” whispered Collins to the 
pup; and the pup jumped up on the bridge, where 
the justice could see him, sat up, held up his fore 
paws, and whined. 

very body in court was watching him. 
“Are we sorry?’ Collins asked him. 





The pup whined loudly and more forlornly than 
= e looked as if he would cry in another 
minute. 


“Well, young man,” said the justice, “‘I’ll let you 
go this time on account of your dog. I don’t think 
ou deserve such faithfulness as he has shown. If 


were a dog and had a drunken master, I would 
leave him. But I guess dogs are more faithful 
than men.” 


“Thank the judge, Bully,” said Collins. 

The dog stood up on his hind legs, gave one 
short, joyous yelp, and bounded out of the court- 
room beside his master. 


-o- 


PITCHING THE TUNE. 


An incident which seems amusing at the present 
day, but was too natural to excite much mirth at 
the time of its occurrence, is recorded by an old 
resident of a New England town. It occurred in 
the old Baptist meeting-house, before the introduc- 
tion of church organs. 


There was no orchestra, such as was to be found 
in many of the larger churches, and the singing 
was conducted in the “good old way,” one of the 
ongreuseee starting the tune. 

This duty fell to one of the deacons of the church, 
and although he was prone to pitch the tunes very 
high, no fault was ever found by the minister or 
the congregation, who did as well as they could 
considering the altitude at which their vocal feats 
had to be performed. 

On one occasion, however, the minister exchanged 
with a brother from a neighboring town, whose 
ears had been trained by long experience with a 
tuning-fork. When he had given out the hyma 
and the deacon had sung the first line, the minister 
raised his hand in deprecation. 

“Hold on there!” he called, in ringing tones. 
“You’ve got that too high.” 

“Will you please lower it?” said the deacon, 
meekly, after an astonished pause. 

“Certainly,” responded the minister; and he 
peoeareee to “lower” the tune, after which the 
nymn continued without further interruption, and 
to the unusual comfort of the congregation. 


<o@>— = 


NOT A GOOD LIKENESS. 


It is not always easy to recognize the “gentlemen 
and ladies of sculpture.” No wonder the old lady 
in the following story, taken from the Evangelist, 
was somewhat in doubt: 


In the “monument-room” of Trinity Church is a 

ergo marble tablet, put up in memory of the late 

Bishop Hobart. It is a bas-relief, representing the 

bishop as dying, and sinking into the arms of an 

allegorical female figure, probably intended for 
angel of death. 

Years ago, an aged couple from the country were 
shown about the church, and when they reached 
the tablet they paused long before it. At last the 
dear old lady spoke. 

“That’s a good likeness of the bishop,” she said, 
“but”’—here she regarded the angelic personage 
attentively,—“it’s a r one of Mrs. Hobart. 
knew her well, and she didn’t look like that!” 
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I’m almost roasted! Oh dear me! 
It’s just as hot as it can be! 

Now is the time it would be nice 

To lay one down upon the ice; 

To fill one’s shoes half full of snow, 
To feel the chilling north wind blow, 
To float about in some cool stream 
And eat a lot of frozen cream. 


a> 
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THE TIN-PEDDLER’S CART. 
They all sat in a row on the top bar of the pasture 





| cart swung off. 





gate. That was Pen’s idea, because she said you 
could see miles down the road ; and 
when he turned round Pie Fork 
Bend, you'd be sure to see him— 
the tin-peddler, you know. They 
had been watching for him most 
two days—all their spare time out 
of school. It was surely time to 
see his big, swaying cart lurch 
round the bend and come swinging 
down toward the farm. They 
knew just how it would look—how 
the tin basins and long-handled 
dippers would glitter in the sun- 
shine, and how the brooms and 
pails and mop-handles would 
bristle out all over the great load. 
And how beautifully the tin dishes 
would clatter and clink! That 
would begin when he got about 
to ’Lijab Briscomb’s front gate, 
though, on very still days, it had 
begun as far back as “Tildy Jane’s 
house. 

You see, the monthly coming of 
the tin-peddler’s cart was the 
delight of all the little country 
folks forty years ago and more. 
It was well worth sitting on the 
pasture-bars to watch for! 

And this especial tin-peddler had 
such funny, kind little wrinkles 
round his eyes and such a pleasant 
habit of tucking licorice sticks and 
pink peppermints into boys’ and 
girls’ pockets without seeming to 
know he did it at all! There he was, 
this minute, turning the Pie Fork! 
The row of sunbonnets on the gate 
waved joyously. 

“Well, he’s a-coming now, any- 
how!” Pen said, with a sigh of 
relief. She jumped off the fence 
and began to fumble in her pocket. 
Something jingled like pennies. 
“What you goin’ to buy, Patty ?”’ 
she said. 

“Oh, pep’mints, I s’pose,”’ Patty 
answered ; ‘“‘only, mebbe if I don’t 
look at ’em, I'll ’cide it’s best to 
buy a brass thimble.” c 

“I’m goin’ to get another wooden 
comb that opens and shuts,’’ Caleb 
said, “’cause the one I got las’ 





asked the 


put the purple skein down in the drawer out of 
sight, and held up the orange. “I'll take this,” 
she said, laying it with the red and green already 
chosen. The pennies dropped into the peddler’s 
hand, and, with a great jolt and jangle, the big 
They watched it out of sight. 
Next day, at recess, “Tildy Jane walked 
proudly round with her face almost as radiant as 
the orange and red and green necklace she wore. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
pe ae Pe 
THE STOVE. 


Betty has a real stove—just as real as the one 
in the kitchen, if it isn’t quite so big. It has pots 
and kettles, and a frying-pan, and a soup-pot, 








and the oven bakes beautifully, and it is just 
lovely. I went to spend the afternoon with her | 
yesterday, and we cooked all the time, except | 
when we were eating. First we made soup in the | 
soup-pot with some pieces of cold goose, and we} 
took some to auntie (she’s Betty’s mother), and | 
she said it was de-licious, and took two cups of it. 
(They were doll’s cups. Betty says I ought to) 
put that in, but I don’t see any need.) Then we | 


dhl, you see first of all, the gentlemen, 


oy fo go. Then ‘his 
caught 2 hish 


drew himse/f 


grar lnolher 


They wept 
Know he did for / saw it cooked 
Oy never says Muth a- 
ere are some pictures, two of which the 
They may explain tis silence 


And yet the 


made scrambled egg, and porridge, and baked 
some custard in the oven, and it was just exactly 
like big custard in the big cups at home. The 
cake was queer, so I won't stop to tell about 
that, though Rover ate most of it, and the rest we 
crumbled up for the pigeons, so it wasn’t wasted ; 
but the best of all was the griddle-cakes. Oh! 
they were—just—splendid! The griddle is just 
the right size for one cake, so they were as round 
as pennies and just about the same size; and we 
had maple syrup on them; and Maggie, the cook, 
said she was so jealous (she called it ‘‘jellies’’) 
that she should go straight back to Ireland; but I 
don’t believe she will. I don’t feel very well 
to-day, and Betty wasn’t at school, either, but I 
don’t think it had anything to do with the griddle- 
cakes, and I am going to play with Betty again 
to-morrow—if mamma will let me! 


- <-o- 


IS SHE TEETHING? 


My kitty’s in a basket swing, 
Under the maple-tree ; 

I think she must be cutting teeth, 
She’s cross as she can be. 





TOA? Mé?, 


not little boys, but real 


to a place called Balls Hill 


Aad 
seid he rght. Then foere 
were his fishing-rod and le all ready and his boa of beat, beautiful fat 
worms he had dug humsel’. 
and there the Poy 
Mhe real morning for breaktast 
bout Hat days fishing 


| 


| 
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| Bnigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


| 1, 

| PUZZLE. 

| Entire, you use me every day; cut off one end of 

| me and I become a part of you; take off my head 

| and I am indispensable to your life; give me a new 

| head and I am an entertainment; take an article 
from me and I become a tree; give me a new tail 


| and I can destroy the tree entirely. 
} 
} 2. 

CHARADE. 


| My first appears at earliest stroke of noon, 
And only vanishes with setting moon; 


When the sweet convent bell rings soft, as shadows 
all, 
My second and my third respond to 

vesper call, 


Some trav’lers tell of Singing Sands, 
and also rocks that “‘spout;” 
My whole’s a singing letter which 
you'll guess without a doubt. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Famous Commanders. 
. On, leap on. 
New tolling. 

A gnarl. 

Call in rows. 

Oh glum arbor. 
So we yell. 
Draw on, 

Nor am I. 

9. O la, try. 

10. Risen bud. 

. Rue bad rage. 
12. Scores ran. 

13. 
14. 


DAW ow 


Had reins. 
Rash men. 


4. 
RHYMED BLANKS. 
What happened at the birds’ party. 
The —— and the —— 
Were looking rather pale. 
The —— and the —— 
Were both as white as chalk. 
The —— and the —— 
Were glad to meet again. 
The —— and 
Talked about religion. 
The —— and the —— 
Exchanged their hats. 
Said the —— to the —, 
You lovely little dream you! 
And the —— was so —— 
She put —— in her custard. 


5. 
BURIED CITIES. 


The power of music. 


A mother and daughter, former 
residents of Buffalo, well-to-do in 
fortune, met with losses; sudden, 


CG 


very, and irreparable. They now 
live in Claremont, really r, 
doing washing for support. nd, 


that they can pay part rent on in 
vegetables, is plenty; so a garden 
is only economical. 
are energetic, level. and 

cool- headed. The mother, bein 
feeble, is not able to work nor wal 
much, The daughter is beautiful 
(though the better artisan),—dusky 
eyes, auburn hair (without bang or 
frizzles), “chic,” a good figure and 
mobile face. They feel some pique 
because old friends they knew have 
never noticed them; but hard work 
prevents giving way by day to 
needless grief; and evenings are 
given to music. 

Last August, in easy times, the 














time breaked in two right off.” 

“Poh!” Pen cried. “I don’t 
want any combs an’ thimbles an’ 
pep’mints! I’m goin’ to get lots o’ thread—red 
an’ green an’ purple an’ orange. Ruthie Bent 
showed me how to braid ’em together an’ make 
the deau-tifulest necklace. Ruthie’s gottwo. She 
let me’n ’Tildy Jane wear ’em this recess. "Tildy 
wants one dreadfuller’n I do, but she never has 
any pennies. 

“Come on—let’s run!” 

Away they flew down the lane, round the 
granary, up to the kitchen-door. 

The peddler’s cart was just coming up the 
driveway. In a minute, mamma and Betsey 
and the children were crowding round it. There 
were the pails and pans to look at, and the drawer 
on one side to pull out, and its tape and needles 
and pins and thread to examine. 

Pen got a chair to stand on while she fingered 
lovingly the skeins of brightly-colored thread. 
Not a spool among them! In those days, the 
thread was all in big skeins, and oh, such lovely 
colors! Mamma replenished her stock of pins 
and needles and sober-colored thread. Betsey 
chose a broom and half a dozen bright basins 
from the great box in the middle of the cart. 
Patty couldn’t help seeing the peppermints. 
Caleb found his wooden comb and Baby Bennie 
his tin trumpet. 

And all the time Pen was trying to decide | 
between the purple and the orange skeins. “I | 
choose ’em both,” she said, “only there’s just the | 
pennies for one; so there ’tis!’’ 

She was thinking how much ’Tildy Jane liked 
orange color. Pen wished she could make ’Tildy 
a necklace, too—she was so poor and never had 
things real nice and “just for fun.” 

The peddler looked over Pen’s shoulder and 
advised her about the colors. He never was in a! 
bit of a hurry, so Pen took plenty of time. She | 





| 


TAKING A PEEP. 


I built a wall to hide it, 
My garden growing gay, 
Of heavy stone I built it, 
To keep all harm away. 

So tall, you could not reach it 
On tiptoe, bench or chair ;— 
So smooth, no foot could scale it 

By climbing, anywhere. 


And yet, with all my efforts 
To hide my garden small, 
One saucy fellow ventures 
To peep across the wall. 
By slow and careful climbing 
The top was reached, and he, 
My neighbor’s Morning Glory, 
Nods brightly down at me! 
AGNES LEWIS MITCHILL. 


——— s+ —- 


A DILEMMA. 


“Oh! What a good climber Mary is!’’ cried 
the little boys and girls as they ran around the 
house and found Mary up aloft, seated on a limb 
of the butternut tree. 

Mary smiled and said nothing. 

“J tried that tree once,” said Jimmie, ‘‘but I 
tore my pants.” 

“J tried it once,’’ said Floy, ‘‘and I couldn’t get 
up atall. I just stayed down on the ground.” 

Then all the children said again what a good 
climber Mary was, and they wished they could 
climb as well. Then they called her to come | 
down. ‘Come, Mary, we're going to play hide- | 
and-seek in the barn !’’ 

“JT don’t want to play,’’ said Mary. 
going to sit up here a little while.” 

So they ran off and played for twenty minutes, 
and then ran back. 


“l’m 





“Come, Mary,” 
play Tilly’s land!”’ 

“No,” said Mary. 
longer.” 

So they ran away again, and she could hear 
them, at the other side of the house, playing 
‘“Tilly’s land.”” She looked up the road and 
down the road. There was no one in sight. She 
put her foot out a little way, and then drew it 
back. 

“Come !’’ shouted the children. 
down cellar for apples.” 

“No,” said Mary; “I’m not coming.”” Away 
they ran again. She looked up and down the 
road. In the far distance she saw a man 
approaching. 

“I hope it’s Uncle Edward !”’ she said to herself. 
He came nearer and nearer. He was a tall man, 
with a rake over his shoulder. ° 

“It is Uncle Edward!” said Mary. At last he 
came so near that he was almost under the tree. 

“Uncle Edward!’’ said Mary, softly. He 
looked up in great surprise. 

**You up there ?”’ he asked. 

“QO Uncle Edward, please get me down. 
don’t dare to move.”* 

So tall Uncle Edward stood under the tree and 
held up his arms. Then Mary let herself drop 
and he caught her and placed her safely on the 
ground. 

The children, who sat on the grass eating 
apples, were glad to see Mary coming around the 
house. They picked out the reddest apple for her, 
and Floy said again that she wished she could 
climb a tree like Mary. 

But Mary said, with a wise little laugh : 

“It is easier to climb up than it is to climb 
down.” uM. L. B. B. 


they said, “‘we are going to 


“T’ll stay here a little while 


“Weare going 


I 


daughter would say, “O ma, hasten 
the washing to-night, and we'll go 
to the concert, or on to hear the 
band over in town! That soprano 
who crunches troches terribly, and 
gets mad, is on the bill to-night; and though 
amusing, sings divinely, and outdoes the alto on a 


solo.” And they would go, and in music find rest, 
| courage and companionship. 
6. 
RIDDLE. 


Iam one of many 

That lie along your track. 

A horse were good for nothing 

That did my presence lack. 

Run over every day 

By both the cars and horses, 

I’m just as good as ever, 

Not a whit the worse. 

For I’m a jolly fellow, 

With such a charming voice. 

¢ wear my waistcoat yellow 
hen I can have my choice. 

And if my name and rank 

You honestly are wishing, 

You'll find me at the ban 

Unless I’ve gone a-fishing. 





Conundrums. 


What is the largest cat in the world? Muscat. 

What isthe most noted rock inIreland? Shamrock. 

When is a child’s hair like a house? When it is 
shingled. 


| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


| 1. 1. George, Greece. 2. William, Comeng, 8. 
| Alfonso, Spain. 4. Christian, Denmark. 5. Nich- 
| olas, Russia. 6. Victoria, England. 7. Alexander, 
| Servia. 8. Faure, France. 9. Oscar, Sweden. 

| 2. Dryden. 


| 8.1. Facule. 2. BLemish. 3. PrObity. 4, An- 
L—~" 5. BeliEve. 6. RaimeNt. 7. SkeptiC. 8. 
CrosiEr. 9. JaciNth. 10. LexIcon. 11. SeGment. 
12. CHarger. 13. Torment. 4. Dialect. 15. CoN. 
duit. 16. BriGade. 17. SextAnt. 18. MissiLe. 
19. MandatE.—Florence Nightingale. 
4. Alto, Grace, notes, tenor, intervals 
time, air, rest, pitch, forte, sharp, fi 
thirds, major, timbre, bass, key, r, staff, solo, 
measure, scales, accidental, mov t, shake, 
brackets, quaver, beat, register, range, natural, 
time, space, treble, Concord, tone, lines, slur, 
retard, method, time, crochet, repeat. 

5.1. AciD. 2. UniO. 38. GonG. 4. UseD. 5. 
SagA. 6. TinY. August—Dogday. 
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LINCOLN AS A LAWYER. 


“Four months’ schooling, a copy of Blackstone, a 
copy of the compiled laws of Illinois for 1833, three 
volumes of session laws, and seven dollars,” writes 
a contributor to Christian Work, formed Lincoln’s 
equipment for the profession of law. His attire 
was “a blue jean coat, claw-hammer style, short 
in the sleeves and in the tail, homespun linen 
trousers, a straw hat and ‘stogy’ boots.” When in 
court he carried his papers in his hat or his coat 
pocket. Even in his office he was unmethodical 
and disorderly. “It is the most untidy law office 
in the United States,” wrote one who frequently 
visited it. 

One day Lincoln, being in his office, suddenly 
thrust his hand deep into his trousers pocket and 
fished up two dollars and a half, which he gave to 
Herndon, his partner, saying, “Here, Billy, is your 
share of the fee for the suit before Squire ——.” 

“Is that the way your law firm keeps 
accounts?” asked a friend. 

“That's jest the way,” promptly answered Lin- 
con. “Billy and I never had the scratch of a pen 
between us; we jest divide as we go along.” 

Yet this unmethodical man, who even while 
President would note important memoranda on a 
card, was exact in his mental processés, and kept 
his mind, which was his workshop, in thorough 
order. 

And of this uneducated, awkward, shabbily- 
dressed man, Justice Davis, of the United States 
Supreme Court, said: “In all the elements that 
constituted a lawyer he had few equals.” The 
writer we have quoted thus describes the profes- 
sional peculiarities of Lincoln: 

Lincoln’s education might have been meagre, but 
one endowment was his, the moral and intellectual 
honesty that molded and controlled his character 
alike as a man and as a lawyer. From that 
honesty, when on the right side of a case, he 
carried a force and conviction that was irresistible, 
and from the same reason, if on the reverse side, 
he was apt to be a positive injury to it. 

In court Lincoln was expert and incisive in the 
examination of witnesses, and woe to the perjured 
witness. Though he took no notes, he remembered 
everything as well as those who did. And on one 
occasion when the court and lawyers all insisted, 
against Lincoln, that a witness had given certain 
testimony, he proved to be correct, and his memory 
better than that of the united bench and bar. 

His methods were his own. At the beginning of 
2 trial where most lawyers object he would say he 

_ “reckoned” it would be fair to admit this or that, 
and when an objection of his had been overruled 
he would often say, “Well, I reckon I must be 
wrong.” 

Before the case was through, however, his 
opponent was apt to find that what he had so 
readily given away was what he could not keep, 
and that he had sacrificed every point to the one 
that would carry his case. In the words of a legal 
associate, “Any one who took Lincoln for a simple- 
minded man would very soon wake up on his back 
in a ditch,” 

No matter how eventful or exciting a trial was, 
he remained imperturbable; you could not discern 
by his manner that he had the slightest tinge either 
of trepidation or enthusiasm, but he remained 
inflexible and stoica) to the last. 

His personal advantages were few. His voice 
was by no means pleasant, especially when excited 
in its shrill tone. He was lacking in all personal 
graces of an orator—awkward, ill-dressed, with 
little in the outer man to indicate superiority of 
inteliect, and without especial quickness of percep- 
tion or managing faculty. 

Yet by his vigor of mind, his clearness of 
comprehension and exactness of judgment, his 
probity of character, his insight into the human 
heart, his clear statements and the wonderful 
felicity of his illustrations, he carried conviction. 

His perception was slow, but singularly accurate. 
Abhorring technicalities in cases involving prin- 
ciples of magnitude, he would cast authorities to 
the winds, and by analysis and reflection seek 
original arguments, and in that form of law practice 
has been pronounced without a peer at our bar; 
indeed, it was in the higher realm of reflection that 
his judgment was clearest and surest. 


its 
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GRAHAM’S MAGAZINE. 


George Rex Graham published the first ambitious 
magazine of original literature ever attempted in 
America, and made a fortune out of it. He intro- 
duced Bayard Taylor and several other writers 
who afterward became eminent, to the notice of 
the public; and the large prices he paid them were 
considered ruinous by the publishers of the day. 
Bayard Taylor opened his eyes in amazement whcn 
Graham handed him twenty-five dollars for the first 
two poems he ever wrote. 


“Surely,” he exclaimed, “you are not going to 
pay me for them? Why, this is the first money I 
ever earned!” 

Thus it happened that Graham commanded the 
best talent in the market, and he made money so 
fast that once a friend seeing him pass up the aisle 
of a restaurant, called out: 

— here, Graham, and put your hand on my 
table.’ 

“What for?” asked the successful publisher. 

“Because everything you touch turns to gold, and 
I want some.” 2 

Graham once sent for Cooper, who called at the 
office, and inquired with a rather imperious air, 
what was wanted. 

“I want you to write me ten short stories of naval 
adventure.” 

“Oh, I can’t write for you,” sneered Cooper ; 
“you can’t pay me enough.” 

“How much would you charge?” 

“One hundred dollars a story—in advance.” 

Cooper pronounced the last two words with om 
‘eliberation, as if they settled the whole business 
in the negative. To his amazement Graham calmly 





drew his check for one thousand dollars, and 
handed it across the desk to his visitor. 

The stories were oe there wee no 
reason to su one the 1ehp @ magazine a 

enny’s wortke ta uilding up its subscription list. 
The news of the incident did spread abroad, how- 
ever, and in connection with other stories of the 
same sort, effectively helped to advertise Graham 
as the prince of American publishers, and thus to 
“boom” his enterprise. 


———— -  #@o 


COLOR AS A SHIELD. 


More than twenty-five years ago Mr. Alfred 
Russell Wallace predicted that it would be found 
that brilliantly colored and conspicuous caterpillars 
were not among the favorite food of birds, although 
dull-looking caterpillars are devoured by them 
with great avidity. Various observations and 
experiments since then have tended to confirm Mr. 
Wallace’s conclusion. 


His idea was that the bright colors of certain 
caterpillars are the result of natural selection, the 
caterpillars which originally possessed such colors 
having also possessed some poouacty such as 
the secretion of acrid juices, which rendered them 
distasteful to birds. As the eney mages marked 
caterpillars were thus let alone by their enemies, 
they tended to increase at the expense of their less 
brilliantly colored relatives. 

Experiments have shown that birds actually do 
avoid the bright-colored caterpillars as a rule. 
And this seems almost to have become a second 
nature, for a jackdaw, which had been raised in 
captivity, and had had no experience in judging the 
edible qualities of caterpillars, was observed to 
regard the brilliant caterpillar of the figure-of-cight 
moth with suspicion and aversion, although it 
eagerly devoured dull, plain caterpillars placed 
within its reach. When it was driven by hunger 
to attack the other, it ewe refused to eat it, 

iving plain evidence that there was something 
distasteful about the prey. 

Thus, according to the theory, nature has pro- 
vided a warning, expressed by color, which serves 
a double purpose, since it both protects the cater- 

illar possessing it from attack, and also saves the 
bird which sees it from the disagreeable conse- 
quence of seizing prey that is not suited to its taste. 


-oo—__——- - 


BRIDAL COSTUME. 


Dr. John G. Paton, missionary to the South Sea 
Islands, describes the dress of a native bride on 
her first appearance at church, after the ceremony. 
Perhaps those who “follow the fashions’ will like 
to make a note of the various garments for future 
reference, though hardly for imitation. 


Her bridal gown was a man’s drab-colored great- 
coat, put on above her native grass skirts, and 
swee in down to her heels, buttoned tight. Over 
this she fad hung on a vest, and above that again, 
most amazing of all, she had donned a pair of men’s 
trousers, drawing the body over ber head, and 
leaving a leg dangling gracefully over each of her 
shoulders and streaming down her back. 

Fastened to one shoulder was a red shirt, and to 
the other a striped one, waving about her like wings, 
as she sailed along. About her head a red shirt had 
been twisted like a turban, and her notions of art 
demanded that a sleeve thereof should hang aloft 
over each of her ears. 

She seemed to be a moving monster, loaded with 
a mass of rags. The day was exceedingly hot and 

erspiration poured over her face in streams. Her 
husband looked at me and then at her, as if to say: 
“You never saw, in all your white world, a bride so 
grandly dressed.” 


* 
> 





SUMMER AND WINTER AT ONCE. 


The poetical idea of the morning drum-beat of 
England sounding round the world is familiar, as 
indicating how British conquests have extended 
east and west until they have belted the earth. 
But the northward and southward extension of the 
British possessions is hardly less wonderful, and 
scientific observation has recently furnished a 
very striking illustration of it. 


A comparison of last year’s temperatures in the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres shows that 
the lowest winter and the highest summer temper- 
ature known to have been recorded in that year 
both occurred within the boundaries of the British 
me oh and both within one day of cach other. 

The lowest temperature was at Winnipeg, 48° 
below zero, on February first, and the highest 
temperature was at Adelaide, 108° above zero, in 
the shade, on February second. The contrast was 
due, of course, to the fact that when Canada is in 
the midst of winter Australia lies under the blaze 
of the midsummer sun. 

So oar English cousins may boast, if they choose, 
that neither summer nor winter ever ceases within 
the empire of Great Britain. It is broad enough 
to contain them both at the same time. 
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SUGGESTIVE. 


Undoubtedly many talented writers have to wait 
long for financial success. But it is well for an 
ambitious author to face the question whether his 
failure to make a living by his pen is a result of the 
poor quality of his work. 


A French philosopher had been much harassed 
by the complaints of a would-be writer whose 
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— were certainly not in the direction of litera- 
ure. 

One or the young man made a particularly dis- 
contented speech about the poverty of writers. 

“Yes,” rejoined the philosopher, “there are as 
many poor writers as there are—poor writers. 
Think of it, my friend.” 

And his friend thought of it clearly enough to 
adopt another profession. 
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QUITE PROPER. 


Surely it is in a measure unkind to laugh at one 
who is determined to do the proper thing! Says 
Scottish Nights : 


A young farmer from the upper ward of Lanark- 
shire, who became a benedict recently, toox his 
— to a Glasgow theatre on their honeymoon 
rip. 

“I see,” said the bridegroom, consulting one of 
the large posters displayed outside the theatre 
before entering, “that there’s a guid wheen differ- 
ent kind o’ seats. There’s pit and stalls and dress 
circle and family circle and gallery. Which should 
we hae, Maggie?”’ 

“Weel, Jamie,” replied the buxom bride, with a 
becoming blush, “seein’ that we’re mairrit noo, 
bn bl wad be mair proper to sit in the faim’ly 
sircle.’ 
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“GoOoD-BY, Old Slow!” 
“You are not in my class.” 
“Anyway,” retorted the cart-horse, “I am not as 


awkward ag you are. I don’t fall down standing | 


still.”—Cineinnati Tribune. 


shouted the bicycle. | 
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TOY-SHOP. 
A pretty story is told of the meeting of a young 


THE TSAR IN THE 


American lady with the late Tsar of Russia. She 
chanced to be in Copenhagen one year when the 
King of Denmark’s royal children came to pay 
their annual visit. The young lady had hoped and 
watched for a sight of royalty, but her longing had 
been thus far in vain. One morning she visited a 
toy-shop to buy some odd Danish toys to take to 
America. The store was crowded. There were 
nearly a dozen children, and with them several 
maids. The whole party seemed to be in charge 
of a tall, stout man with a fair beard and a pleas- 
ant face. 


The gentleman said something to the shop. | 


keeper, and then to the young lady he remarked in 
English: “I will not allow you to wait and be 
served after this horde of youngsters. They can 
well wait.” 

At this the youngest child of all, a boy carried in 
the big man’s arms, 
behave very badly. 

“I will wait,” said the young lady, laughing at 
the youngster’s screams and kicks, ‘“‘for I see you 
have an impatient member of your party.” 

With a bow of thanks the athletic-looking man 
picked up a small drum with the Danish colors 
upon it and handed it to the struggling child in his 
arms. en the others each received a pretty 
present, while some town children who had wan- 
dered in were treated to gifts of toys and pretty 
trifles. When all had been served with playthings 
the gentleman whispered to the child in his arms, 
and a minute afterward the little one, stretching 
- his hands toward the young lady, handed her a 

> 


“Uncle "Xander says I must give you this be- 
cause I was so rude,” he said in fairly plain 
English, “and I will give you this myself,” hand- 
ing over a stick of many-colored candy. 

en the company had filed out, a great sleigh. 
like affair on wheels drove up to the door and all 
got into it. From the back seat of the queer-look- 
ing vehicle a child waved his little hands as far as 
he could be seen. 

“That is the Tsar of Russia,” said the shop- 
keeper, “and those were his nephews and nieces. 
He is on his annual visit to Copenhagen, and this | 
is the way he amuses himself. He buys alternately 
of all the shopkeepers, and is a friend to every 
one, 

The tsar nodded back at the young lady and the 
shopkeeper just before the vehicle went out of 
sight, and his tall shoulders and fine head were 
outlined like a silhouette against the sky. 

“1 have read a great many pretty things about 
the tsar, and have known people who received 
friendly words from him at their presentation to | 
the Russian court,” the young lady said afterward; | 
“but I think I am the only American girl who ever 
saw Alexander at his best, among his little neph- 


began to kick and cry and | 
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| “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
| frice”’ is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal, 
and is used and ded by many dentist 
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HIGH RATES OF INTEREST. | 


Many governments in good credit can borrow | 
money at three per cent., or even less. When | 
security cannot be given, or when credit is not 
good, the rate exacted of private borrowers is 
much higher. A case has been found in London 
where interest was paid on short loans at a rate 
which would amount to five thousand two hundred 
per cent, a year. 


A Mr. Moon, who has contributed an article on 
the subject to an English review, has made a 
personal. investigation of the matter among the 
pawnbrokers of Whitechapel, London. These men | 
and women are regarded by the wretchedly poor 
people about them as philanthropists rather than 
usurers, 

An act of Parliament permits these pawnbrokers 
to collect on all loans of two shillings or less an 
interest of at least a half-penny a month. This 
sppeets very reasonable to the poor people of 

itechapel; but many loans of sixpence are 
made, and as in the case of sixpence loans no time 
longer than a week is ever given for payment, 
and as the half-penny is always collected the same | 
as for a month, the rate on these little loans 
amounts to what would be equal to four hundred 
per cent. a year. | 

But the way in which this sort of usury may be 
carried very much further is described in Mr. | 
Moon’s narration, A pawnbroker said to him: 

“There’s things here, sir, that don’t stay here not 
aday. Last winter a woman brought me in one 
evening a child’s pair of shoes, and I lent her a 
sixpence on them. 

“Next morning very early in she comes, sir, with 
a bed coverlet. It must have just come off the bed, | 
for it was as warm as could be to the hands. I lent) 
her sixpence on it, and with that sixpence and a 
half-penny that she brought with her, she took the 
= 8 shoes out of pawn and went away with 

em. 

“*Now then,’ says she, ‘the little ’un can go to 
school.’ 

“And in the evening back she comes again with 
the child’s shoes once more, and puts ’em up for 
sixpence, and gets the coverlet and pays her half- 
penny on that, and goes away with that to sleep 
under for the night. 

“And that she kept up, sir, day after day and 
night after night, until the mild weather came 
again, and a coverlet on a bed wasn’t no longer 
necessary.” 

This woman was really paying interest, there- 
fore, at the rate of a hundred per cent. a week, or 
fifty-two hundred per cent. a year. 
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THE AVERAGE MAN. 


The “average man” is, for the most part, a very | 
astonishing person, whom no one has ever seen. | 
He is like the average weather, which is mathemat- | 
ically computed, or aimed at, at the end of a 
month, and which is not like any actual weather 
that prevailed‘at any time during the month. 


The average man, it should be noted, is lazier 
than one would suppose. A statistician has reck- 
oned up his labors, and finds that at fifty years of 
age he has toiled six thousand five hundred days 
of twenty-four hours each. 

During the same time the average man has slept 
six thousand days of twenty-four hours each. e 
has played four thousand days and been ill five 
hundred. 

He has travelled twelve thousand miles, taken 
thirty-six thousand meals, eaten fifteen thousand 
pounds of meat and four thousand pounds of fish, 
eggs and vegetables, and drunk eleven thousand 
gallons of liquids. 

Jnder this account the average man appears to 
be a greedy person; and yet there have undoubt- 
edly been occasions when he has gone hungry. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages, Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the panes. All 
additional pages ever eight—which is the number 
Pa for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
— to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should made in a Postoftice Mone -Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
soqaired to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. : 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should ve addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 








STYE. 


Stye is an affection of the margin of the eyelid. 
With its first appearance the entire lid becomes 
swollen and painful, and the inflammation may 
increase until the whole side of the face becomes 
involved. 

This inflammatory period usually lasts three or 
four days. At the end of that time the inflamma- 
tion may subside gradually; but in most cases a 
minute point appears near the edge of the lid which 
has every appearance of being what a stye really 
is—a minute boil. 

The swelling and pain caused by a stye are 
relieved by nothing so well as by heat, and upon 
the first appearance of the trouble we should lay 
cloths wrung out of hot water over the closed eye- 
lid, whether or not there is evidence of its “‘point- 
ing.” At night it is well to apply some simple 
ointment, like pure vaseline, along the edge of both 
lids, in order that they may not become glued 
together in sleep. Salt pork and similar old- 
fashioned remedies are of no avail, and should not 
be resorted to. 

Immediately upon the appearance of pointing, 
the skin at the summit of the elevation should be 
punctured with the point of a needle, or better 
still, a little slit may be made with a sharp knife. 
This will allow the matter, and especially the stag- 
nant blood, to escape. We may use pressure to 
squeeze out this waste material, but only very 
gently, since it is useless to attempt to expel the 
“core” of the boil until it has thoroughly detached 
itself from its connection with the surrounding 
healthy parts. 

When the core has finally fully separated, #& can 
be easily removed, and frequent attempts should 
be made until this has been accomplished. A little 
vaseline is all that will then be needed to establish 
complete recovery. 

If there appears to be a disposition to a repetition 
of the annoyance, the family doctor should be 
consulted, as internal treatment is called for. 

Perhaps the worst feature about a stye is the fact 
that in some persons the occurrence of one attack 
seems to establish a tendency, so that often such a 
comparatively short time elapses between the 
successive attacks that the lid becomes chronically 
inflamed. In.this event it is especially advisable 
to consult a doctor. 

It is often possible to prevent pointing by touch- 
ing the lid with caustic. 

A stye is not contracted by simply looking at an 
inflamed eye, as is sometimes thought. 
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SATURN’S RINGS. 


It was shown many years ago by means of 
mathematical calculations that the rings of Saturn 
cannot be entire, solid rings, but must consist of 
an immense number of small bodies, like meteors, 
all revolving close together, yet each, in a certain 
degree, independent of the others. It was known 
that the little bodies composing the inner portion of 
the rings must move faster than those composing 
the outer portion simply because they were nearer 
to the planet. 

But no observation had ever actually shown that 
the inner edge of Saturn’s rings moves faster than 
the outer edge until, in the month of April this 
year, Prof. J. E. Keeler of the Allegheny observa- 
tory photographed the spectrum of Saturn and its 
rings, and found that the spectral lines were shifted 
in such @ way as to prove that the rings do revolve 
in the manner described, 

He was able, moreover, to measure the velocity 
of their movement, and he found that the outer 
elge of the rings moves a little more than ten 
miles in a second, the middle of the rings a little 
more than eleven miles in a second, and the inner 


| more than a point on the hub of a wheel can go 
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edge of the rings a little less than twelve and a half 
miles in a second, 

This interesting discOvery depends upon the fact 
that when the light of a heavenly body which is 
either approaching or receding from the earth with 
great velocity is examined with the spectroscope, 
the dark lines in its spectrum are seen to be shifted 
toward the violet end if the body is approaching 
and toward the red end if the body is receding, and 
the rate of motion can be calculated from the 
amount of the shifting of the lines. 

In the case of Saturn’s rings their revolution 
causes them to move toward the earth on one side 
of the planet, and away from the earth on the other 
side. The spectroscope shows, by the amount of 
the shifting of the lines, that these motions of 
approach on one side and recession on the other 
increase in velocity from the outer to the inner 
edge of the rings. 

The fact that the rings revolve in this way demon. 
strates that they must be composed of multitudes 
of separate bodies, for otherwise the inner edge 
could not move faster than the outer edge, any 


around in a shorter time than a point on the tire. 
GARRETT P. SERVISS. 


A “WORD-PICTURE.” | 


The curious “twists” that sometimes occur in 
children’s minds, as between the thing which they 
seek to represent and the means by which they are 
taught to represent it, are prettily illustrated by 
a story told by an exchange: 

Cornelia was teaching her little sister Margaret | 


to print letters and words. Margaret was a very | 
- _— For a copy Cornelia printed the word 
O 


Margaret took the pencil and printed slowly and 

ainfully the D, the O and the G in their order. 

hen they were done, she added to the upper end 
of the G a queer little crooked line, thus: 


Dod 


“Why, Margaret,” said Cornelia, looking at this 
strange result, “what is that crooked line?” 

“Why, that’s him’s tail!” answered Margaret. 

It is probable that her childish imagination was 
strong enough to see some resemblance between 
the printed word and the form of a dog. 


HIS FIRST LEOPARD. 


“The first time that I saw a leopard in the jungle,” 
writes C. T. Buckland in Longman’s Magazine, 
“might easily have been my last.” Mr. Buckland 
was creeping along under the trees on the slope of 
one of the little hills at Chittagong, stalking, or 
rather sneaking, after a pheasant. 


Suddenly there was a slight noise of a broken 
twig on the projecting branch of a tree almost 
overhead. A glance showed me a leopard stretched 
along the branch, and gazing earnestly into the 
bushes below it. He was hunting the 
in his own way, hoping to pounce on it 
tree, and was so intent on his work that he seemed 
not to have heard or smelt or even seen me. 

In a moment I raised y gun and fired a charge 
of shot into his head just behind the ear. He fell 
dead almost at my feet, nearly all the shot having 

enetrated the brain. But if I had not been so 
ucky as to see the leopard, and also to kill him at 
the first shot, he might have jumped down on me 
and broken my neck, or in his dying struggles he 
might have bitten and mauled me. | 

eopards are ugly and dangerous beasts, and I | 





have recently heard of one that in the course of 
eighteen months killed more than one hundred and 
fifty human beings. 


HE KNEW ENOUGH. 


The esteem in which the sailor’s calling is held in | 
Massachusetts coast towns is indicated by a true 
story that comes from Gay Head, a primitive com- | 
munity on the island of Martha’s Vineyard. | 


A teacher was wanted at the village, and a sailor, 
with Indian blood in his veins, applied to the town 
committee for the position. He had to pass an 
examination by the committee, and trembled at the 
ordeal, being sadly unlearned in book-lore. 

The chairman began the examination: 

“Mr. ——, what is the shape of the earth?” 

“It is round, sir,” the candidate answered. 

“How do you know?” 

“Because I have sailed around it three times.” 

“That will do, sir!’ 

He received his “certificate” as a teacher without 
another question being asked. 





OUTDOOR WORK PREFERRED. 
Some years ago a young Irishman was hunting 
for work among the farmers of a Western town at 
harvest-time. 


He made his application to a benevolent-looking | 
farmer who was attracted by the young man’s 
frank, merry face, but was not really in need of 
extra help. 

“Can you cradle?” he asked, after a moment’s 
hesitation. 

“Cradle is it?” repeated the young Irishman, in 
bewilderment. “That Oi can, sorr, bein’ the owld- 
est av elivin childern; but,” he added, persuasively, 
“couldn’t yez give me a job out-av-dures, sorr?” | 





AMERICANS FOR SALE. } 
Here is an exact translation of an advertisement | 
which appeared in a Parisian paper: | 
For SALE, a GENUINE AMERICAN for Six Hun- | 
dred Francs. The only Genuine American ever | 
offered at so low a price. | 
The explanation of the mystery is that the adver. | 
tisement appears under the general head “watches.” 
Gold watches are known in the French trade simply | 
as “Americans,” and are highly esteemed. 


ONE of the little black children at Hampton 
recently announced that he thought Adam was 
more to blame than Eve, about the apple, because | 
“the serpent had to talk to Eve a long time, but 
Adam, he eat it right up.” 


Two ladies in a suburban town were walking by 
a church when one of them noticed a placard on | 
the door—“Missionary Tea.” Reading it aloud to 
her companion, she remarked, soberly, ‘Missionary 
Tea! I wonder where they got the missionary.” 


| 


The superiority. of Surnett’s Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [ Adr. 

















BAILEY’S RUBBER 


GLOVE-CLEANER 


Cleans kid gloves by rubbing the dirt off, not in. Re- 


or other preparation which 


quires no moisture, no soa 
t all dealers or sent by mail, 


tends to injure the kid. 

post-paid, 16 cents. 
Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods Free. 

Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston. 








World’s Fair Highest Award 


IMPERIAL 
| GRANUM | 


Is Universally Acknowledged 
‘The STANDARD and the 
BEST prepared 


FOOD: 


For INVALIDS & Con- 


valescents, for Dyspeptic 
Delicate, Infirm, & Aged! 
-persons. PURE, delicious 
nourishing FOOD for: 
Nursing -mothers, Infants ; 
sand CHILDREN. It is 
£ recommended by eminent physicians 
and endorsed byall who useit. Often 
it is the only Foop the stomach will 
tolerate when LIFE seems depending 
2 on its retention, SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
» Shipping Depot, John Carle & Sons,New York. 
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Walter Baker & Go. Lint, 


COCOAS ani CHOCOLATES 


=, On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 
. Industrial and Food 


_ EXPOSITIONS 
(IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


\ In 
. view of the 
‘Caution: By! Tuitsione 
‘}lof the labels and wrappers on our 
| goods, consumers should make sure 
fhat our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 








SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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REVERSIBLE 


COLLARS and CUFFS. — 
Fit Well. Look Well. Wear Well. 


Best and most economical Collars and_Cuffs worn. 
Made of fine cloth, both sides finished alike. Rever- 
sible—one collar equal to two of any other kind. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs by mail, 6 cents. 
Box of 10 Collars or 5 Pair Cuffs, 25 cents. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin St., New York. 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 
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Duxbak 


Rainproof 

binding to 

keep her skirt 
edges dry. 
So do you. 
A brand of 
the famous 


6S, H, & M,’ ‘ 
Bias Velveteen Skirt Bindings. 


A set ofthe ““S. H. & M." miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, maited for 10c. in stamps. 


The S.H. & M.Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 
**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


A Well- Dressed Man 


WEARS ONLY MERCHANT TAILOR-MADE CLOTHES. 


Tailor 
Made 


Suits 


$10.°° 


We'll make to your measure a 
Frock or Sack Suit of 


All-Wool Goods 


equal to any tailor’s $18.00 gar- 
ment, for $10.00. 


Other Suits and Trousers 
Just as Cheap. 

We save 50 per cent. by buying 
big lots of woolens direct from the 
milis— that accounts for it. 

All goods sent C. O. D. with privi- 
lege of examination before paying ex-.. 
press agent. We pay express charges. 





Send for samples of cloth and full particulars, free. 


F. LOUIS VEHON, Tailor, 


155-157 W. Jackson St., Chicago. 
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Relief from the 
Itching, Burning, 
SNEEZING, 

Running of Nose, 
Inflammation of Eyes, 
Wheezing and 
Struggling for Breath 
and a final cure which 
will stay, because our 
treatment removes the 
Cause of the disease. § 
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Fever 


and. 


Asthma 
Cured 
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Cured. 


BES reed | 
Full Information FREE on Applying to Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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am WATERMAN, the well- 
known Fountain Pen Manu- 
facturer, 157 Broadway, New 
York, writes us as follows : 
‘Dear Dr. Hayes :— As my 
excuse for not answering 
your last | must plead that 
you have made me so well in 
curing my Hay Fever that | 
have driven my business till 
it drives me. Your first pre- 
scription in 1888 relieved me 
of the Asthma and all un- 
— symptoms of 4 
ever, except the catarrhal, 
and I have never had any 
serious trouble from that 
since. | am in better health 
to-day than before for a 
great many years.” 


We would like to Cure YOU also. 
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FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. 


SEE THE CLAMP- BUCKLE 


at the Hip. 


The FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE 


Corset Waists 


Support the Skirts and Stockings prop- 
erly and comfortably from the shoul- 
ders, conform to the 


NATURAL BEAUTY 
of the FIGURE, 


and are carefully made with regard to 
the most approved rules of health to fit 
all shapes, infants to adults. 

Children’s, 25c. to 50c. Misses’, 50c. to $1. Ladies’, $1. to $2. 
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SUMMER BOARDERS. 


“No, Lucindy, no money could hire me to try 
it again.”’ 

There was a look of determination in Mrs. 
Stebbins’s sunburned face, and she emphasized 
her words with a shake of her head indicative of 
some mighty inward revolt at the very mention of 
“summer boarders.” 

“Why, didn’t you find the boarders you had 
last summer agreeable and profitable?’ asked 
Mrs. Ray, the neighbor upon whom Mrs. Stebbins 
was calling. 

“Neither,” replied Mrs. Stebbins, with increasing 
vigor, as she recalled all that she had ‘“‘put up 
with” the previous summer. Then she broke 
forth with her usual loquacity : 

“There are summer boarders and summer 
boarders,” she said, ‘‘and if a person knew which 
kind they were getting it wouldn’t be so bad; but 
you take them at random you run a big risk, now 
I tell you.” — 

“Then your boarders were not very agreeable ?”” 

“Agreeable! Well, Lucindy, if the family I 
had ever had any manners, they left them in the 
city when they come to the country, thinking, 
perhaps, that they’d have no need of them here. 
Some of these summer boarders seem to feel that 
country folks haven’t any feelings, and that we 
don’t know anything. They act as if they were 
doing us a favor by coming and boarding with 
us, and that it is an honor for us to have them 
‘round, and that it’s a sign of extra refinement 
for them to make all the work they can. 

“Now take the people I had last summer. 
There was a man and his wife and four children 
and a nurse-girl, and his wife’s sister and mother, 
all added to my family of five, and I had to do all 
the work. They haggled about the price of 
board, and talked me into taking a very low price 
because, as they said, there were so many of 
them, and then they expected the best of every- 
thing. 

“There wasn't a day that some of the women 
didn’t say something about the lack of conven- 
iences, and I did get very tired of their complaints. 

“They came out and looked the place over 
before they engaged board, and saw just how 
they'd be situated. Then they begun to fuss 
because the closets were so small, and because 
this room and that did not connect, and because 
we didn’t have hair mattresses and woven wire 
springs and running water in all the rooms. 
There wasn’t a day that some of the women did 
not remind me of how inconvenient a wash-bowl 
and pitcher was; and as for praising a thing or 
doing the least little trifle to hélp me, that was 

entirely béneath them. 

* “They would come into the kitchen to tell me 
that there was no water in their pitchers, but 
mind you, they wouldn't bring the empty pitcher 
down with ‘em. No, sir! I'd have to take my 
hands out of the bread dough, perhaps, and go up 
and get that pitcher and fill it and carry it back, 
and they’d follow me empty-handed. 

“Sometimes I’d set a pitcher of water on the 
stairs, hoping they’d carry it up, but they'd all 
step clean over it and leave it for me to fetch up. 

“And wouldn't you have thought that those 
four women, all but one years younger than I am, 
and with nothing to do, could have made their 
own beds, even if they were paying their board? 
Well, they wouldn't do it, not even on days when 
they knew I had to be up at four o’clock and was 
driven to death to get the work done. 

‘*And one day when I was making the beds one 
of the young women said: 

***Mrs. Stebbins, wouldn’t you like me to give 
you some lessons in modern bedmaking?’ and I 
said pretty sharply : 

***T made beds before you were born, and I 
could give you lessons in a good many things.’ 

“They set up to be so refined and cultivated, 
but they’d sit out on the porch and make fun of 
everybody that passed, not having manners 
enough to remember that the passers-by were our 
neighbors and friends. 
over the pictures in my photograph album before 
my very face. And when we'd take them to the 
‘village they’d make fun of everything and every- 
body. 

“And then the children! Well, if their manners 
were @ specimen of city-bred children’s manners, 
I’m glad I was raised in the country. Those 
children would actually call me ‘Stebbins,’ and 
their folks let them do it. They had an eight- 
year-old boy who would march into my kitchen 
and say, ‘Say, Stebbins, I want a cooky,’ and his 
people thought it was smart. And one day when 
the boy called me ‘Stebbins’ before my own little 
grandson, I said to the city boy’s mother: 

«I don’t want your boy to call me “Stebbins” 
before my little grandson, because he isn't 
accustomed to hearing anything as vulgar and 
impertinent as that, and I don’t want him to get 
accustomed to it,’ and the boy didn’t ‘Stebbins’ 
me any more after that. 

“But he and his brothers and little sister made 
me more work than my own family all put 
together, and destroyed more than their board 


They’d laugh and titter 





paid for. They pulled every pear off my only 
‘Flemish Beauty’ pear-tree to throw at a mark, 
and their mother simply said, ‘Why, how ridicu- 
lous!’ when I went to her about it. 

‘Well, it does seem to me that some of these 
summer boarders haven't the least consideration 
for the rights or feelings of others, and that it 
often happens that some of the poor and poorly- 
dressed country people they make fun of have 
kinder hearts and more true feeling and politeness 
than many of the summer boarders; and I, for 
one, am done with them !”’ = 


* 


THE OLD GARDENER. 


Many years ago a young student returned from 
the North to his home on the Southern coast, in a 
morbid state of dejection and hopelessness. His 
health had been shattered, and he was apparently 
doomed to invalidism and premature death. 

His home was an ancestral estate a dozen miles 
from a large city. It had been laid out in 
colonial times, with lines of stately magnolias 
and live-oaks, a bread meadow in front of an 
old-time mansion, <ud a spacious lawn on the 
riverside. The trees had grown vigorously, but 
what was once a lovely park, verdant with 
shrubbery and blooming with flowers, had been 
neglected unti! it was unsightly and forlorn. 

The young student, who had gone home to die, 
looked out with melancholy interest upon the 
ruined and desolate garden, and longed to restore 
it to beauty and orderliness. It was a sick man's 
fancy, and it took possession of his mind. It 
diverted him, and by giving him something 
outside himself to think of, brought within his 
grasp the only chance of restoration to health. 

His friends encouraged his caprice. Plans for 
the improvement of the estate were seriously 
discussed. One morning he summoned all his 
energies, went out into the garden and planted 
two rose-bushes. The effort exhausted him, and 
he went back to his bed; but it was the beginning 
of a fight for life which ended in a protracted 
convalescence, and after many years in complete 
restoration to health. 

From that day he had only one interest in life, 
and that was the improvement of his home acres. 
He knew nothing about plants and gardening, 
and had to learn how to work. Little by little he 
cleared up the borders, and planted them afresh 
with his own hand. Work in the open air and 
the stimulus of new interests were what he needed 
asatonic. As his health began to improve, his 
love of flowers became the absorbing passion of 
his life. 

It was several years before he planted his first 
azaleas and camellias, which were to impart a 
distinctive character to his garden and to make it 
famous. Then he gradually enlarged his collec- 
tion until the varieties of these beautiful flowers 
could be counted by the hundreds. The finest 
specimens grew to be trees thirty feet high, 
carrying thousands of flowers of dazzling splendor. 

There were many other rare trees and flowering 
shrubs in his garden, but the camellias and 
azaleas were its chief glory, and attracted 
thousands of visitors to his home as the years 
passed. The radiance of the flowers was height- 
ened by the dark foliage of the magnolias and the 
moss-draped oaks. It was a garden among a 
thousand, so remarkable that men came from 
Europe to see it. 

Decade after decade passed, and the gardener 
grew gray among his flowers. They had saved 
his life and brought him in health and vigor to 
green old age, making one of the most striking 
illustrations we have ever known of the fact that 
pleasant occupation and the turning of an invalid’s 
thoughts away from himself and his ailments are 
often marvellously efficient remedies for patients 
suffering from apparently fatal chronic maladies. 





* 
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A BEAR STORY. 


“Everything that wears bear fur aint ferocious, 
not by a good deal,”’ said Eben Rhodes to his 
neighbor, as they sat on the door-step one 
evening. 

‘“‘“Now look at the black bear. He is actually 

tim’rous toward the genus man, an’ acts more 
sca’t ’an he does to show fight. He'll look as 
pleading as can be, and then again he'll grin as 
good-natured as a human person.” 
“Well, as fur me, ’’began his listener, ‘I aint 
stayed up much nights ter study inter their cute 
ways. I see a thing over on t’other side the 
mounting last week that didn’t strike me as 
pleading, nor yit good-natured.” 

“Sho!”’ exclaimed Eben. ‘Was it a bear, 
think ?”’ 

“I’d know what sort of a name natural histo- 
rians would give it, but it was the queerest party 
I ever sca’t from a nest. Every time it jumped 
it howled, and every time it howled it jumped. 
No, sir, critters that’s tame ’nough ter harness 
is good ’nough fur me.” 

“TI s’pose so; yis, I s’pose so,”’ laughed Eben. 
‘‘Well, I never told ye "bout the black bear I hed 
a set-to with out to the mill-dam, did I?” 

“Don’t recollect.” ‘ 

“Well, "twas amusing, that’s a fact, though I 
dunno as I stopped long out there ter laugh. 
Yer see, I went out one morning, ’way to the 
head of the stream, ter shet down the gate an’ let 
the pond fill up. 

“Weil, I was meditating, an’ I walked clean 
out onter the dam, ‘fore I see that one of them 








black fellers was approaching on the other -side 


the gate. 

‘“When I see him, I jest stopped short, an’ I 
felt sort of shaky now, I guess. He was a big 
one, "bout four foot long an’ shiny as a silk hat. 


“He stopped, too, an’ we faced each other | 


across the open gate. "T'want no more'n five 


feet across the opening. They do say they aint | 


much fer leaping on account of their legs all 
being the same length, but I wasn’t thinking 
much "bout them theories of book-writers jest 
then, an’ I cal’lated, if he wanted to come over, 
he was equal. 

“I backed back slowly an’ quiet as I could, ’till 
I reached a fence-rail an’ ripped it off, an’ then 
with all my strength I struck out at him. If 
you'll believe me, he jest raised one paw as handy, 
an’ he hit that stick a whack an’ sent it ’way 
down stream. 

*“‘When I saw him strike out, I was frustrated 
an’ turned to run, an’ I lost my balance, an’ over 
I went into the pond. 

“Jest then occurred to me a division of opinions 
—whether to drown or be eat. I can’t swim a 
stroke, but my feet stuck in the soft mud, an’ I 
managed to flounder around till 1 got back ter 
the dam an’ clim’ up. 

“I kep’ a sharp eye on old bruin, an’ if I die, 
he was laughing like an old coon. His eyes was 
all shet up an’ his fur jest shaking. If he could 
hev spoke, I know jest what his remarks would 
’a’ been. 

“While I was gitting back ter land, he turned 
round calm, like any gentleman of leisure, an’ 
walked back off from the dam, an’ the last I see 
of him, he was eating huckleberries off from a 
bush as contented as an ox.” 

“Did ye run then ?’’ asked the listener full of 
interest. 

‘Well, I was pretty wet, and I reckoned that 
huckleberries aint any too filling, so I got home 
*fore he grew hungry again.”’ 

“Did ye ever see him again ?”’ 

“No. I told the story ter the boys down in the 
store; but, says I, ‘Any one that shoots that old 
critter, shoots one of my best friends,’ an’ none 
of ’em ever went out ter hunt ’im.”’ 


——————3-o———— 


COMPENSATION. 
Mademoiselle de Gournay, a rather unpros- 


perous literary woman of the sixteenth century, | 


was one of the few persons who have ever been 
benefitted by a practical joke. When she was an 
old woman her vanity was extraordinary, and 
the wicked wits at court used to indulge them- 
selves at her expense, by enlarging upon the 
power and brilliancy of her reputation. The poet 
Racan had received a copy of one of her works, 
and prepared to pay her a visit, in order to 
express his thanks. 


The conspirators against her peace of mind 
heard of the project, and determined to be before- 
hand with a practical joke. On the day appointed, 
the Chevalier de Bresire presented himself early 
at her house, and caused himself to be announced 
as Monsieur Racan. He was clever and agreeable, 
and flattered Mademoiselle de Gournay so skilfully 
that she was enchanted with him. He had, 
however, scarcely taken leave when Monsieur 
Yorande arrived. ‘‘Announce Monsieur Racan,”’ 
he said to the companion-in-waiting. 

“But he has just this moment left us,” 
remonstrated. 


she 


‘Some vile trick!’’ replied he, with apparent | 


indignation, and she let him in. 

Mademoiselle de Gournay was mystified, but 
since this young man proved to be even more 
handsome and agreeable than the other, she soon 
became tranquil, and graciously received his 
poetically worded praise. 

A few moments after Yorande had left the 
house, the poet himself made his appearance. He 
was shy, nervous and awkward, and more than 
all, he was shabbily dressed. The old lady was 
now thoroughly out of patience. 

“Must I, then, see nothing but Racans all the 
days of my life!’’ she exclaimed, and taking off 
her slipper, she flung it at the poet’s head, mean- 
while abusing him for daring to intrude upon her. 
Thus she drove him out of the house. 

The story flew over Paris like wildfire, and 
came at length to the ears of the authoress, who 
was bitterly disenchanted at finding that she 
could serve as a laughing-stock to her pretended 
admirers. ‘ 

Cardinal Richelieu, who was never tired of 
hearing the story repeated, then took a fancy to 
see her, in order that he might get some amuse- 
ment out of her at first hand. He sent for her, 
and joked her rather roughly upon what had 
occurred; so roughly, indeed, that he was after- 


ward ashamed of himself; and wishing to make | 
her some amends, settled a pension upon her for | 


the rest of her days. 

At his death the king ordered that it should be 
suppressed, but it had already been of great 
service to her. 
poor woman, but she had enjoyed comparative 
affluence during at least a short period in her life. 


++ 


UNUSUAL PETS. 


It is a common notion in Persia that the 
presence of a pig in the stable is good for the 
horses’ health. An English resident of the 
country says that almost as soon as he arrived at 
Shiraz his groom asked permission to buy a pet 
of this kind, and a “tiny squeaker’’ was procured 
accordingly. Such pigs are strangely thin, and 
as active as terriers, but they are exceedingly 
affectionate, especially to the horses and the 
grooms. 

When the horses leave the yard they are 
accompanied by the pig, who is inconsolable if 
left alone in the stable, and shows his grief by 
piercing screams as he attempts te scratch his 
way out. As long as even one horse is in the 





Mademoiselle de Gournay died a | 


Ill. 


stable piggy is perfectly happy, and goes on 
sedulously rooting and turning over the bedding 
litter, removing from it any stray grains of 
| barley. 

When we all camped out on account of the 
cholera I marched some twenty-eight miles. 
Marjahn—the pig—never left the heels of my 
| horse, and was able to keep up when I galloped, 
| though anything over half a mile was too much 





| for him. 

He was, of course, not in such high training as 
his wild relatives, and when distressed he would 
commence squeaking and looking up in an 
appealing manner. 

He remained with us in camp, never leaving 
my horses, with whom he was on the best of 
terms. I used often to put the horse to speed 
when out riding, and on Marjahn’s beginning to 
squeak the horse would look round and attempt 
to slacken his pace; and Marjahn, if really left 
behind, would show great distress. 

The pig bathed in the river, and delighted in 
wallowing and swimming. As he got bigger he 
used to charge strange dogs who chased him, and 
was always more than a match for them, generally 
turning aggressor, and obstinately pursuing them 
with many grunts and shrieks. 

When Marjahn was a fine young boar of three 
years, he was one day following my horse as I 
| raced against a friend. In my excitement I 
| forgot him, and on looking back after the gallop 

was over, I saw a black spot far away on the 
plain. 

It was poor Marjahn, who had burst a blood- 
| vessel in his attempts to keep up with us. When 
we reached him he was dead. 
| I never cared to keep another pig, and the 
groom’s grief was very great. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 


In a certain California town the old residents 
| delight in telling the story of how near they came 
| to nominating a woman as mayor, in the days 
| when the town was very small and very new, and 
| the inhabitants were not especially well acquainted 
| with one another's history. 





| 

| The largest store in the place bore over its door 
| the sign, “‘S. M. Jones.’’ Its proprietor was a 
|man of exceedingly limited means, but he had 
| married a rich woman, and was doing business in 
her name to gratify her wishes. This fact, how- 
ever, was known to only a few people, as the 
Jones family had been in town but a short time. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that among 
other names that of S. M. Jones was handed in 
as candidate for mayor, when the men of the place 
met in the town hall to nominate city officers for 
the first time. 

There is no knowing what amusing complica- 
tions might have arisen, had it not been for the 
presence of one man who was conversant with the 
affairs of the Jones family. After the committee 
had retired to consider the matter, this man, 
having learned what name some of his fellow- 
citizens had proposed previous to his arrival, 
cried, ‘‘Three cheers for Sarah Mary Jones, our 
| candidate for mayor!”’ 
| The excitement was great; a messenger was 
despatched in haste to the committee with Mr. 
Jones’s true initials on a slip of paper, but in 
some way or other another man secured the nomi- 
nation, and neither Mr. Jones nor the wealthy 
Sarah Mary ever filled the office of mayor. 


0 


THE CORPORAL DECLINED. 


The French king, Louis XV., favored the 
fashion of wearing rings set with precious stones, 
jand he had a great many which were worth 
| extravagant sums. He was once frankly reminded 
of the poverty of some of his subjects, in contrast 
to his own magnificence. There were persons in 
his service who could not own a ring even if the 
| king gave it to them. 


Count Clermont sent from Germany to the 
king a corporal of his army as a messenger. The 
corporal’s errand was to report a brilliant military 
engagement in which he had distinguished him- 
self. 

The king was quick to appreciate the man’s 
merit and courage, and taking a diamond ring 
from his finger, he handed it to the soldier, 
saying: “It is an heirloom. I have worn it a 
long time.”’ 

The corporal was poor. 
with this response : 

“It is a present of inestimable value; but in the 
circumstances to which this war has reduced me, 
1 could not keep it twenty-four hours.” 

The king was generous enough to take the hint; 
the next day he sent the soldier a sum of money 
considerably greater than the value of the ring. 





He refused the ring 


—s 


HE SPARED THE OFPICIAL. 


A delightful incident which occurred at the 
New York Central Station not long ago, is 
reported by the Syracuse Journal. A lady of 
pleasing appearance, and her six-year-old son, 
approached the door leading to an outgoing train. 
| Both were laden with bundles. A railroad official 
| stood by the door. 


“Open the door, or I'll punch your head,” 
exclaimed the boy ; and the official, amused at the 
six-year-old’s audacity, consented to become door- 
keeper for the occasion. 

As soon as the door was closed the mother 
seized her son by the shoulders, and shook him 
with all the severity that the case demanded. 

‘“‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourself,”’ she asked, 
sternly, “to be so impolite to the gentleman ?”” 

“Sho, mamma,” was the mild reply, “1 was 
oniy just foolin’. I wouldn't ’a’ punched him!” 





* 
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A uiTTLe girl who had heard her family 
talking about hysterics was present when a story 
was told at which her mother laughed immoder- 
|ately. The child seemed much impressed, and 
| looking anxiously at her mother, she said gravely : 
“Mamma, aint you afraid if you laugh so much 
you will get historical ?”— Woman's Journal. 





Tue Boston Courier has made the important 
discovery that low ceilings have one advantage in 
hot weather—‘‘you can slap mosquitoes better.”’ 
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Quality 
Purity 


can always be found in the 


“Oxford”’ or 


“Superfine”’ Brands. 


When you buy Chocolates ask for these 
brands taken from a box bearing this stamp. 
Manufactured by 
HAZEN & SONS, Cambridgeport, Mass. 





D. M, 








20 LOAVES 


more to the barrel can be 
made from the famous. . 


Duluth Imperial 
Flour 


than from any other brand. 


IMPERIAL MILL CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 








DULUTH 








Heaters 


There’s a dozen reasons why 
the ‘‘Beattty”’ is the best—any 
one of them would make you 
buy a “ Beauty’ — if— you 


were sure. Any statement we 
make in our advertisements we 
will make good. 


We Say —— 
The “ Beauty” Oil Heater 
burns without an odor. 


Better find out 
All about the “ Beauty ’”’ — 
chilly mornings and evenings 
pretty quick— you can postpone 
starting the furnace for a month 
if you buy a ‘‘ Beauty.” 

Drop us a postal 
With your name and get IlIlus- 
trated Catalogue that tells the 
complete Heater story. 

Prices, $6.50 and $9.00. 
Delivered anywhere — FREE. 

The eiseseiosbann CO., Worcester, Mass. 








High Grade Watches. 


We will send to all who request 
it, a copy of our 


Illustrated Watch Catalogue 
describing the popular Elgin 
and Waltham movements, in 
Gold, Silver and filled cases. 
The prices are Special to 
Companion readers. 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
aor Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Price- List 


Wettham and Elgin Watches 
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-Jand contains nothing that would harm the most delicate person. 


“| the safest and best preparation extant. 














alva-cea 


(TRADE-MARK.) 


More efficacious than any liniment, embro- 
cation, or extract. 

Especially useful in Summer for insect bites, 
sunburn, and skin irritation. 

Of marvellous potency in colds, bruises, chaf- 
ings, stiff or sore muscles. 

A positive cure for piles. 

Heals wounds and old sores when every- 
thing else fails. 


Hits the Mark 


EVERY TIME. 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents. At druggists, or by mail. 
THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal Street, New York. 
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Does your Food Digest ? 


CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


-> THAYER’S 


Tri Ferment Compound i 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
relief, but completely removes the cause. Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 
and is always uniform, 

Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 
All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., = Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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LAXINA 


IS NOT A CURE-ALL, 


But it is a safe and certain remedy for Colic, Constipation, Torpor of the 
Liver, Piles, Jaundice, Cutaneous Eruptions, Digestive Derangement, 
Bilious Headache, Languor, Worms, Sour Stomach and Torpid 


Tf not, you must be suffering 
from __..__ 





DYSPEPSIA, 


HOQOMOOMOMOOOQOOOOOOOPOMOOOMOMOQOOOOQDODOOQQOOPDDOODOOOOD® 
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-|Bowels, and for all uses where a mild, effectual cathartic or laxative is needed. 


It is Entirely Vegetable 


As a simple 
regulator of the bowels (so essential to health) it is unsurpassed. 
Doses are small and do not need increasing by continued use. 
pleasant to the taste, a fact fully appreciated by children. 
For All Digestive Disturbances, 


so common with young children, as well as for adults, and to those travelling it is 
It is put up in a neat and portable form 
and should be found in the satchel of every traveller. Once used, you will 
never be without it. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. PRICE 25 CENTS. 
Full Directions on every Bottle. 


HUB DRUG COMPANY, - - 5 Park’Square, Boston, Mass. 


~ | GLENWOOD 


RANCES * 


HEATERS 

g HOUSEKEEp, 

prt EASY. PING ¢ 
TWO COLD MEDALS. 


Made by WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


It is very 











RE-OPENS SEPT. 3d, 1895. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twent 
and assistants, elected with specica 
to proficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of dili- 
gence and zeal. 


THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 
of this-school for originality and leadership 
and as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and Cor- 
respondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 
in business houses furnished pupils amon 
the varied inducements to attend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
is centrally located and purposel ape 
Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’cloc! 
Prospectus Post Free. 


J. W. of VSPELL. Sec’y. 
8 Washington St., Boston. 
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Wheat Germ 


A small package of Wheat Germ goes farther 
Z than a large package of “ other! No skill re- |% 
quired in the cooking! 1 Grocers Sell it! % 
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